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THE BILL ON ITS WAY TO, AND IN, 
COMMITTEE. 


Tue Irish Church Bill is making satisfactory 
progress. The admirable discipline of the 
large majority by which the Prime Minister is 
backed, and his own stedfast loyalty to the 
object to which he has pledged himself, have 
together proved strong enough to break through 
the stubborn obstructions raised by the Con- 
servative minority against the passing of the 
measure. Perhaps no great fault is to be 
charged upon the opponents of the Government 
that, in a matter which they deem of such 
vital importance to the spiritual and even the 
temporal interests of the kingdom, they should 
avail themselves of the forms of the House to 
bring out more distinctly the several objections 
which they have to the main principle embodied 
in the Bill. On the whole, and notwithstanding 
some noisy demonstrations against the long- 
winded oratory, or the audacious obstructive- 
ness, of individual members sitting on the 
left-hand side of the Speaker, the House has 
borne itself with remarkable patience. The 
temptation to grow restive under the dreary 
inflictions with which it has been visited has 
been unusually great. In the first place, the 
House, during the greater part of each sitting, 
is most inconyeniently crowded. The space 
below the Bar is occupied after ten o’clock, or 
thereabouts, by as many members as can find 
standing-room within it, while at least a third of 
the Liberal party is driven to the side 
gallery, or condemned to take refuge in the 
lobbies, the tea-room, or the smoke-room. On 
the part of a few who sit upon the Opposition 
benches there has been an evident disposition 
to talk against time. The acoustic properties 
of the House are abominably defective—scarcely 
half the members present can hear what is 
taking place around the table. The hum of 
general conversation consequent upon this im- 
possibility of taking part in the business which 
is going forward, increases the apparent con- 
fusion. Although the Committee has arrived at 
right results, one can hardly testify admiration 
of the process by which that result has been 
reached. The accommodation provided for the 
Great Council of the nation is so preposterously 
limited as seriously to impede the intelligent 
transaction of State affairs. 

Mr. Aytoun, member for Kirkaldy, as we 
surmised last week, was declared to be out of 
order in the “ instruction” which he proposed 


— ’ 


that the House should give the Committee, and | 
for the reason we then stated. Mr. Newdegate, 
consequently, had the stage clear in his favour ; 
and he made the most of his opportunity. The 
solemnity of manner, the range and variety of 
information, and the emphasis of tone and 
gesture, which he employed to impress upon the 
House the insidious and increasing expansion 
of the Papal authority, and the evident earnest- 
ness of his conviction that the Bill was about 
to remove every barrier to the progress of the 
Church of Rome in this country—obtained for 
him, through the greater part of an hour and 


79 | a-half’s speech, the respectful attention of the 


House, interrupted now and then, it is true, by 
an ill-disguised titter, or an open laugh, at the 
grotesqueness of some of his assumptions, or 
the blank absurdity of some of his apprehen- 
sions, His faith was based upon the Royal 
supremacy as the chief safeguard of Protestan- 
tism in this empire; but he failed to show of 
what practical avail that supremacy was in stay- 
ing the advance of ultramontane doctrines. He 
was followed by Mr. Aytoun who, resolved not 
to forego the speech he had intended to deliver 
if his amendment had been allowed, dilated at 
some length upon what he regarded as the one- 
sided favour shown by the Bill to the College of 
Maynooth ; and afterwards, amidst a storm of 
vociferous interruptions, levelled his denuncia- 
tion against the character and spirit of the 
Roman Catholic clergy. Thenceforward it 
became fully apparent that a desultory talk 
against the Bill was to occupy the rest of the 
night. Speaker after speaker arose on the 
Opposition benches, to give vent to his passion- 
ate disapprobation of the principles of the 
measure. On the Ministerial side, the most 
resolute reticence was preserved, only one or 
two members having accepted the repeated 
challenges hurled at them from the Conservative 
benches to stand up and defend their positions. 
At length Mr. Gladstone rose, and in a good- 
tempered and graceful speech, offered some 
apology for the time that had been consumed 
in condemning himself and his Bill, adverted to 
the service which had been done to both by the 
discrepancies of opinion that had revealed them- 
selves amongst his antagonists, and by a re- 
ference to the times of William III.—a re- 
ference which did not strike us as felicitous— 
implied that the policy of the Monarch “ of 
immortal memory” was originally conceived in 
the spirit of the Bill. Mr. Disraeli also made a 
few remarks in vindication of the conduct of 
those who had rejected his advice, and there- 
upon the House divided, and, by a majority of 
126, resolved itself into Committee on the Bill. 
It was seven o'clock on Friday evening 
before the business of the Committee was pro- 
ceeded with. The second clause, which enacts 
the Disestabliehment of the Irish Church, was 
met by an amendment of Mr. Disraeli’s for ite 
omission. Nothing could have been more 
hollow, more inept, more crowded with para- 
doxical assertions, than the speech with which 
he prefaced bis motion; and his outward bear- 
ing corresponded closely with the character of 
his argument. He appeared to be labouring 
for the maintenance of a policy in which he had 
not himself the slightest faithh He was 
evidently the advocate of doctrines with which, 
whether as a philosopher or a statesman, he had 
no sympathy. He did not even maintain the 
attention, much less excite the enthusiasm, of 
those who sat behind him. The House rapidly 


thinned during the delivery of his not over- 
lengthened speech. His argument—if argument 
it could be called—against the measure, that it 
would destroy the supremacy of the Crown, and 
his assertion that the Roman Catholic religion 
was in reality an Established religion wherever 
it existed, and would be the only Established 

religion in Ireland, when the measure of the 
Government had become law, and the headship 
of the Queen over the Irish Church had been 
withdrawn, excited the derisive wonder of 
the scanty assembly to which it was ad- 
dressed. The — — followed — 
and with great simplicity, and 

disposed of the new riddles w 

honourable gentleman had to z = 

mittee to solve. Then came a battle of the 
lawyers, in which Dr. Ball, Sir Roundell 
Palmer, Mr. Walpole, and Mr. Sullivan, joined 
issue. The hon. and learned member for 
Richmond, however, was deemed the highest 
authority on the points in dispute, and the 
dismay with which the Opposition witnessed 

the easy manner in which he set aside the 
arguments of the Conservative lawyers was 
strikingly apparent in their dead silence. The 
discussion afterwards took a somewhat more 
general turn. Mr. Gladstone reviewed the dis- 
cussion with great firmness of judgment and 
vigour of expression, but Mr. Disraeli, rousing 
himself from his comparative apathy in the 
earlier part of the evening, concluded the debate 
with a passionate declamation in which he re- 
iterated, but in a somewhat modified sense, his 
previous paradoxes, and endeavoured to over- 
whelm his political antagonist by ascribing to 
him the utterance of principles, which, in their 
logical application, would involve England and 
Scotland, as well as Ireland, “in general ruin, 
and an entire dissolution of the bonds of 
society.”” A few quiet words of explanation 
from Mr. Gladstone took the sting out of this 
fierce invective, and the Committee resolved on 
the disestablishing clause of the Bill by a 
majority of 123. 

On Monday night further progress was made. 
Mr. Disraeli himself was not present, having 
been detained at home by illness, but he was 
well represented by Mr. Gathorne Hardy. 
Three points were discussed, and decided : the 
first, that the Bill should come into force, so far 
as its disestablishing clause was concerned, on 
the lst of January, 1871. Mr. Disraeli's amend- 
ment would have made it 1872, but after a brief 
debate it was rejected by a majority of 107. The 
section relating to the constitution and powers 
of the Commissioners having been postponed, 
that which comprehends the disendowment 
clauses came on for discussion. Those clauses, 
too, were carried with only verbal amendments 
by a majority of 103. The Committee then ad- 
vanced to the compensation clauses, and the first 
great question of debate was whether the com- 
pensation to be given to holders of benefices 
should be diminished by deducting from their 
annual income the salaries they hed been accus- 
tomed to give to permanent curates. Many 
appeals were made to the compassionate 
generosity of the Committee, on behalf of 
curates, by members who did not seem to under- 
stand that the clause they were discussing had 
relation, not to the interests of curates, but to 
those of incumbents. The Attorney-General 
for Ireland, the Solicitor-General, and Mr. 
Gladstone, placed the matter in the clearest 


light, and the result was that the deduction pro- 
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posed to be insisted on was refused by a majority 
of 98 votes. 

We congratulate the country on the sub- 

zrestgphich has thug been made with 


Lords unchanged in any of its main features, 
and backed by a majority ranging above a hun- 
dred votes. 


RELIGIOUS EQUALITY IN SPAIN. 


lish House 
under di * 
tution. an i itical, 
cal, ate AN dis- 

in, bat it is remarkable to find that there 
ie a ubucentration of interest around the eocle- 
siastical, which is reducing all other questions to 
ignificanee. is still more 


— + fet that the r 


been under de 


The counter 
the s 
Catholic Church sho be dises 
and diséndowed,” that the State should 


| no sect or faith, but that perfeet and 


The discdssion upon the Constitution as a 


h he ha ined, of being the 


oe U on 
e, > abet be ie 


r 
wo ed. this alo hare ee 


heiher finer specimens of oratofy have ever 
been given to the world. It is ps impos- 
sible correctly to analyse the order of eloquence 


A pesits is now in progress in the Spanish | 
Oeste whic, tor interes « ignificance, can- 
mot even be which is, at the 


‘ 


religions equality should be estab- | > 


religious question. We make one quotation 
from this section, the character of which will 
surprise most readers who have the conventional 
notions with respect to the state of religious 
opinion in Spam. We need not apologise forthe 
h of this ion; to our own readers it 
d i vo fad ach afd elo- 


we have 
our oon- 
sciences, nor to the of the Church, which 
forbids us to eat meat on Fridays. And do we com- 
hend the extraordinary situation in which the Catholic 
hurch is found to-day? There is not a single pro- 


ve principle which has not been cursed by the 
tholic ! This is true of England and Germany 
as well as of Catholic countries. The Church cursed 


ciples have unrolled themselves in spite of it. Not a 
Verativtion bee been Sora, seks segie P made, 
not a solitary reform effected, which has not been under 
the terrible anathemas of the Church. This morning, 
in the aloon of the Cortes, Senor Posada Herrera was 
complaining to me of our miserable state. When we 
asked each other the cause of this evil, we found it in the 
wm ange Ping the . are a ae — 
house, which extends from the Pyrenees to 0 
Cadiz, for we have been sacrificed on the altar of 

. We recollect the Middle Ages. Then 
they raised the Jewish synagogue by the side of the 
Gothic cathedral, and joined to the eyuegogue, wee 
the mosque of the Moors, and over all the Catholic 
Obarch extended itself, but for all this did not find itself 
less secure in the consciences of its sons. But intolerance 
commenced, and it was horrible. In the city of Toledo 
ioh San Vicente 


our oharacter, is 
there is nothing more a t 

pire, which extends itself like a winding- 
planst. We have no agricalture, we 
no industry, we have no learning, through main- 
taining this intolerance of religion. o lit up the fires 
of the Inquisition, and cast our free-thinkers into them 
— ite of all the Church will never parden what we 


nor those of 1856, have served for anythin 


arch, which wishes to have nothing 
to do with our policy. Now we are going to put it in 
the estimates for two hundred millions of reals (over 
two millions sterling), whieh will be the estimate of 
a faction. There is no other means to avoid this but 


establish thew relations by concordats, and you know 
wel / what difficulties and obstacles these Church con- 


the last holy week over 9 000 sermons have been 
reached in the churches against al! the deputies to the 
ortes except the bishops, for these have bulls from the 
Pope. It is said our people are not instructed, and it 
is true. Yet for fifteen centuries the Catholic Charch 
has bad the instructing of them! Our middle classes 


now put on religion, not as the fountain of morality, but 


of a man whom one has never either heard or just as they use the Civil Guard—to secure them in 


singular wer of perso 
great Hungarian 
is wonderful. 


kable is the ease with which he 
leal analysis to scathing 
or from thé di 


—.—— 
Soe 


i ion, it is not at all diffi- 
n effect which 
uced. — 


in hi has hitherto been con- 
sidered to have made the profoundest impression 
upon any audience—an er so disturbing 
to the ons and the judgiment that the Court 
which he had addressed—a Court of old judges, 


— ers, — and — ae obliged 
ourned speech was con- 
cluded. adrid * Castelar has sur- 


ng even Sheridan, and s him, not 

y 14 ons of physical suffering 
and fierce denunciations of judgment, but by 
little more than an exposure of the working of 
State-Churehism, and an appeal to the sentiment 
of justice in the people in favour of perfect 
religious equality. 

Castelar's speech of the 7th lasted for three 
hours and a half, and was listened to, we are told, 
with a breathless attention. The first part of it 
was devoted to the question of the future 


' mary of the 
the * especially, that sweepiog sentence, “ There is 


Lit 

810 his own nota single 

ag he has of Barke’s power, been cursed 
and something of Mr. 


geverumemt of Spain he then passed on to the 


r part of 


Senor Castelar remin their property. Our statesmen, or the greate 
= has all the — | them, do not believe in the Catholic Church, bat they 
pe nal pay it as an element of order. 


This history of the Catholic Church in Spain 
has been the history of ev Established 
Church, and as we read Senor Castelar's words 


we almost imagine that we are reading a sum- 
— of our country. Mark, 


ive principle which has not 

the Catholic * 
This speech could not remain unanswered, 
d accordingly, on Monday, the 12th, Canon 
4 — one of the three clerical deputies to 
the Cortes, proceeded to reply to it. His 
address indicates that he and his party — 
understand the question at issue. It is not 


merely the prestige of the Roman Catholic 
faith, bat the 


question of equality. This 
equality he stigmatised as a Satanic idea.” 
e acknowledged that Catholicism might have 
been intolerant, but “in the nature of things 
authority could not tolerate disorder unbridled 
ness and licentiousness.” If, he concluded, Spain 
should launch herself into the unnatural arms 
of Free Worship ”— 


The day on which this occurs, on that day the Spain 
of the memories of the pest, the Spain of the ancient 
glories, will have died. That day her name will disap- 
pear from the map of civilised . 12 
cannot permit it—that day this poor nation will have 
become a charnel-house. The destroying angel will 
gather together its cold ashes, will heap them up io 
the dark tomb of r and upon the earth of 
that unknown se re will write, in letters of fire, 
“Here lie an apostate people, who sacrificed their 
eternal to seoure their temporal welfare, and who 
remained without the latter after having lost the 


former!” 


How like this is to our Orange and Irish 


Church oratory! There is the — — 


expressed in almost the saute words, and unques- 


of @ re- 


‘| with an 


tionably the same spirit in the Spanish priest 
and the Irish Orangeman. 
Senor Castelar replied, on the spur of the 


moment, to the Canon’s address. The reply 
was of course 14 to ecclesiastical 


uestions. We ond or two very short 
um this Speech. e— 
| . cer 1 that he should 
1 und he was almost 
had n just or prudent. 

a 8 — 


s, he had simpl 
ted the of 4 saying that the 
Church organised as a power in the State could not fail 
to create great perturbations in its efforts to subject the 
civil authority to its criterion of absolute and celestial 
authority, and thus menace all rights. If, however, he 
any or any feelings of ntance, the 
speech of Senor Manterola had caused them to vanish 
completely, for he had employed all the afternoon in 
affirming and confirming his words. He had, with all 
the authority bis eloquence, character, and high posi- 
tion in the Church gave him, n proving to them 
what was the criterion of the clergy upon modern rights, 


upon the national sovereignty, upon religious tolera- 
tion, and upon the future of the nation. He had com- 
bated the national sovereignty, because he did not find 
it formulated with the sovereignty of the Church. 
Another— 

He believed liberty did away with material bonds, and 
substituted moral bonds in their place. There could be 
no right without . Bosiety could not live freely if 
above the duties imposed by the civil authority there did 
not lie other duties imposed by the conscience. He 
illustrated this by the observance of the Sabbath. 
Amongst enslaved peoples, that is, those who were 
ruled by law only, be had never seen Sanday kept. In 
such places Sanday was only another name for Satur- 
nalia. Bat in the only two really free countries in 


i- | Karope, England and Switserlaad, he had seen it kept 
: " severity. How was this? It 


hao science and will. Spirit and reason, and not force, engen- 


dered faith. liberty engendered the great 
rinciple on which all morality 2 He quoted from 

Be Pant and from Tertullian to prove that nothing should 

be so voluntary as religion, and that it was not religion 

to coerce religion. 

And again— 

It was an error, the gravest of errors, to ask in the 
name of moral and religious ideas, as Senor Manterola 
bad been asking in that Chamber, the coercive force and 
the material aid of the State. If we believed in reli- 
gion, the voice of our own conscience was sufficient to 
make us follow its . If we did not believe in 
it, the protection of the State was bighly injarious, as it 
oblig us to be hypocrites and to make professions with 
our lips which we bad not in our hearts. Religion 

ht then be the means of helping us to deceive our 
fellow-men, but we could never ve God—God who 
penetrates to the depth of the will and of the conscience. 
There bad been two ideas which never succeeded yet in 
the world—one religion for all and one nation for all. 
Various illustrions Pontiffs tried from time to time to 
aceomplish the fret, bat failed. Alexander, Cesar, 
Charlemagne, Charles V., and Napoleon, tried to accom- 
plish the second, and likewise failed. The idea of 
conquered the nerors. The variety of con- 
sciences couqueted the Pootiffs, and the variety of 
people conquered the warriors. 


Following this came a philosophical analysis 
of the characteristic religions and races of 
Europe, lit up with illustrations drawn from all 
sources of history. The conclusion of the speech 
was in these words: 

Great is God in Sinai; the thunder precedes Him, the 
lightning accompanies Him; the light euvelops Him, the 
earth trembles, the mountains fall in pieces! But there 
is a God grander and greater than that. Not the 

jestic God of Sinai, but the humble God of Calvary, 
nailed to a cross, wounded, thirsty crowned with thorns, 
gall on his lips, and yet saying — Father, forgive them, 

ve executioners, ve m reecutors . 
vy they know nek aed they do he Great i 
the ion of Power, but greater is the religion 
— — is the reli 144 dut 
is the religion of pardon ; , in 
name of that religion—I, in bs wane of the Gospel, 
come here to ask you to write io the front of your fuada- 
mental code— Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity amongst 
all mankind. 

It was when these sentences had been pro- 
nounced that the remarkable scene took place to 
which we have already referred. We give it in 
the words of an eye-witness—the correspondent 
of the Herald—who writes :— 


Castelar’s reply has taken the whole country 
by storm. In the streets, in the clubs, in the committee- 
rooms of the Congress, in the railway-trains, aud in 
the press, scarcely anything else is ed about. It 
is even 2 by some of the deputies to bring 
in & motion for its publication and distribution through- 
out the country at the public Ita peroration 
was certai ove of the finest and most effective 
oratorical efforts to which I have ever listened, and pro- 
duced the most extraordinary effect upon the entire 
Cortes. When he sat down he was instantly surrounded 
by the members of the Republican Left, who shook his 
hands and embraced him in the usual Spanish manner, 
amidst the most deafening applause from all sides of the 
house and from the galleries above. But this was not 
all. Several of the Ministers rose from the “ banco azul,” 
and, ing the floor, went up to him, followed by 

of the majority, aod were equally de. 

monstretive as the Republicans. They gras and 
shook his hands till one would have thought the arms 
would drop out of their sockets; they embraced and 
hugged him, and many of them in their excitement 
kissed him! It was a never - to- be- forgotten ecene. To 
crown all, the stoical Rivero, the President of the As- 
ony. whose election to that high office is due to his 
istent advocacy of the — principle, which 


Keek pride and pleasure of Castelar to combat, 
could not resist the general outburst of feeling. When 
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the applause and the scene I bave described had lasted 
fully ten minutes, seeing how impossible it would have 
been to restore anything like order, be rang his bell, 
hastily pronounced the session over, and instantly left 
his chair to join the rest in their demonstration! The 
next moment I saw him not only clasp the gifted orator 
in his arms, but actually kiss him on each cheek! Nor 
was the excitement confined to the deputies below. It 
extended itself to the galleries above, which, especiall 
the diplomatic and the press tribunes, were crammed. 
They, too, joined in the applause. The news 8000 
soread outside, and a dense crowd speedily th 

the neighbourhood of the building to have a look at 
Castelar as he came out. 

Such a significant reception does Spain give to 
the leader of its anti-State-Church cay. We 
might say too much if we inferred from it all 
that it is natural to infer, but it is obvious that 
the words of the Spanish correspondent of 
Evangelical Christendom are not exaggera 
This writer says :—‘*‘ Whatever may be the form 
of government, monarchical or republican, a 
grand religious movement is being prepared in 
tis country: we are on the eve of a great 
religious 24 

Judging from the effect of Castelar’s eloquence, 
that religious reformation is likely to be greater 
than any that has yet taken place even in 
England. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


Some reference has been made in the public 
journals during the last week to the article in the 
Quarterly Review, which is said to have foreshadowed 
tho amendments to the Irish Church Bill which 
stand in Mr. Disraeli's name upon the notice-book 
of the House of Commons. We may infer, from 
what took place on Friday evening, that these 
amendments have been drawn by Dr. Ball, and it 
would perhaps not be unreasonable to attribute the 
article in the Quarterly to the same hand. At any 
rate, the amendments and the article have a wonderful 
correspondence up to a certain point, and no dis- 
agreement beyond. The point to which we refer 
relates to Maynooth and the Regium Donum. Mr. 
Disraeli proposes to strike ou the clauses in the Bill 
which have reference to these interests, but he does 
not indicate what he would substitute for them. 
The Quarterly supplies this significant hiatus by 
boldly advocating the levelling- up policy. It 
reminds its readers that this was once the direction 
in which alone statesmen of liberal views looked for 
relief from the religious difficulties of Ireland, and it 
insists that the time for such a compromise is not 
only not yet passed, but that such a compromise of 
the question is alone possible. This is the last pro- 
nunoiation of the chief literary organ of the party, 
which, at the late election, endeavoured to raise the 
“No-Popery” cry, and which, as a body, followed 
Mr. Newdegate last Thursday into the division 
lobby of the House of Commons. It can scarcely be 
needful to do more than direct attention to this 
fact. 

The Dublin Conference of members of the Estab- 
lished Church has been held, and has been dispersed. 
It was a fairly representative gathering, in numbers, 
in character, and in spirit. While we may regret 
that the Archbishop should have adopted the defiant 
and threatening tone which marked his opening ad- 
dress, and that the Conference, as a whole, should 
have been animated by such a spirit of anger and 
defiance as characterised all its proceedings, we may 
take consolation from two facts. The first is that 
we have now heard the worst which Irish Church- 
men can say. After having said the worst, it is to 
be presumed that they will gradually cool down, 
and proceed to accommodate themselves to the in- 
evitable future, The second is that the Church has 
shown itself to be capable of good organisation and 
of united action. Itis quite clear, from the rapidity 
and completeness with which the Conference was 
organised, that there is not a shadow of reason for 
waiting until 1872 for total disestablishment and dis- 
endowment. 

In the debate last Friday upon Mr. Disraeli’s 
amendment to the second clause of Mr. Gladstone's 


measure, Sir Roundell Palmer said that the phrase 


Head of the Church” had not been used, in law, 
since the time of the Tudors, and he founded a part 
of his argument relating to the doctrine of the Royal 
Supremicy upon this supposed fact. He said, for 
instance, that the true doctrine of the Royal Supre- 
macy was not the“ the occupint of the throne should 
be, in a personal sense, the head of the Church, 
though such an idea might have been grateful 
enough to the tyrants of the Tudor days. Sir 
Roundell, in this, was altogether wrong. The Act 
of Queen Anne reliting to First Fruits, distinctly 
recapitulated this title, It says,“ Inasmuch as your 
Majesty taking into your friendly and serious con- 
sideration the mean and insufficient maintenance be- 
onging to the clergy in divers parts of this your 
kingdom, has been most graciously pleased out of 


your most religious and tender concern of the Chuich , 


of England, whereof your Majesty is Supreme Heap 
on Earth.“ This was in 1703. In 1717 the Lower 
House of Convocation passed a resolution beginning 
thus: —“ That whereas his Majesty is, and by the 
statutes of this nation is declared to be Surrems 
Heap of the Church.” A generation later than this 
Warburton wrote, “ The Church resigns up her in- 
dependency, and makes the magistrate the Supreme 
Heap, without whose approbation and allowance she 
can administer, transact, and decree nothing.” ‘I'he 
difference that disestablishment will effect in relation 
to the Royal Supremacy is indicated in Warburton’s 
words. When disestablished the Church may 
“administer, transact, and decree’’ anything. 

We have another indication of the preparedness of 
English Churchmen to accept the position which will 
shortly be accorded to their Irish brethren. At a 
meeting of the Darham and Northumberland branch 
of the English Ohurch Union, held at Newcastle 
last week, the President said that it devolved upon 
them all, both clergy and laity, to adapt themselves 
to the altered circumstances in which they might 
find themselves. Amidst applause he declared that 
he was not averse to a separation of Church and 
State. They, as Ohurchmen, had nothing to lose. 
If they had anything Catholic left in them, and he 
believed they had, they had nothing to lose by a 
separation from the State, and they had seen from a 
Government Bill that all vested interests would be, 
to his thinking at least, very fairly recognised. He 
added that “it was his firm conviction that the 
Government would deal with them in an equitable 
and fair spirit, and, therefore, they had nothing 
whatever to fear, when the disestablishment should 
come, as far as their temporalities were concerned. 
They clergy would lose their privileges, and certainly 
he would be very sorry to see that, but he did not 
at present imagine that they could be saved.” 
Another speaker, the Hon. and Rev. F. R. Grey, 
remarked that there was, in his opinion, “a very 
strong tide setting in against Establishments.” 
Taking these in connection with other utterances, it 
would seem that the Eaglish clergy are more pre- 
pared than are the Irish for the new order of 
things. 

A remarkable instance of the maladministration of 
ecclesiastical revenues has just been made public. 
It appears that in the town of Burnley there are 
three Church edifices and livings. The first of these 
is the old parish of St. Peter, which includes a third 
of the population. The value of this living is known 
to be at least 3,000/., and is stated by the Rev. James 
Bardsley, of Manchester, who was for several years 
a curate at Burnley, to be nearer 4,000/. St. Peter's 
originally included the whole parish, but some years 
ago it was divided, and two districts, each of about 
the same population, separated from it. But, while 
the incumbent of the old parish has from 3,000/. to 
4,000/. a year, the incumbents of the new parishes, 
who have jast as much work and an equal popula- 
tion to look after, get only 150/. a year each! The 
subject was brought up in the House of Commons 
last week, but nothing can be done, excepting to 
provoke the expression of public opinion. The 
living is in the gift of a landowner in the neigh bour- 
hood. Its recent history is thus admirably described 
in the Manchester Examiner of yesterday :— 


It is appropriated by Mr. Townley Parker, a wealthy 
nor in the neighbourhood, and is treated by him 
just as if it were a portion of his ining estates. The 
of the living was by his family when 

it was much less valuable it is now, and it 
among his assets on the same footing as land and consols. 
Having this living in bis gift, he need make no other pro- 
vision for one of his sons. Spiritual aptitudes are sure 
to be discovered in the younger son of a landowner 
having it in his power to bestow a cure of souls thus 
handsomely endowed. Such spiritual aptitudes were in 
fact discovered in the gentleman who now holds the 
living of St. Peter’s, the Rev. Arthur Townley Parker ; 
but they were discovered at an unusually early age. He 
was a mere child when the living became vacant, but 
the Church lends itself to such exigencies, the laws 
against simony notwithstanding. As the predestined 
„* was too young to take orders, it was necessary to 
od a warming-pan, aod the late Archdeacon Masters 
agreed to discharge that bumble but lucrative fuuction. 
He accepted the living; he resigned it when his patrou’s 
son had grown to priest's estate, and young Townley, 
immediately after taking o stepped into a revenue 
of $,0002. a year. The spiritual aptitades of this fortu- 
nate youth, having first been discovered by his sire, were 
soon after verified by the Bishop of Manchester, who, in 
order that nothing might be wanting to the felicity of his 
position, created him u honorary canon. The system 
evidently works well. 


It is worth noting that the value of this living is 
given in the Clergy List as only 1, 200“. a year. 
When are we to have another valuation of the 
revenues of the English Establishment? Ik this 
be a fair illustration, they are much greater than 
they have lately been supposed to be. 


THE IRISH CHURCH SYNOD. 
The Church Conference held its first sitting on 
Tuesday, April 13th, under the presidency of the 
Inte, the Archbishop of Armagh, The atten- 


figures | England. ame hear.) 


— 


— of delegates, lay and clerical, was extremely 


The Primate, in the course of his opening speech, 
exhorted the assembly to self-restraint, and to 
endeavour to meet the unparalleled circumstances in 
which they were with calmness and considera- 
tion. However deeply they were hurt, they should 
— Sa of men and the moderation 


must 


htest — 
pose of considering this mn, © peioting out ite injection, 


unjustly dealing with the og og OS... su as 
me 


injuring that property by for i I believe 
destroying what is the best of all titles—that of pre- 
scription. 


characterised 

carried out with unmiti 
sidered that the State should acknowledge its rela- 
tion to God—that its powers were exercised under 
His will. And the only way in which the State 
could make such acknow 
r 


oqu 


grounds for pi g the Church—for leaving the 
rina state of famine—not of bread but of the 
of life. The whole ef Mr. Bright's defence 


reminded him of the question put by the — 
“ Why was not this ointment sold for — 
given to the poor?’ (Laughter.) Bir 

— — Dublin), who not mpm + 
public meeting for many year-, supported u- 
tion in an eloquent — 4 He retained still a warm 
personal regard for Mr. 
statesmen seemed as if th 


to coun which they among 
sel ves. 
Probably (said Sir Frederick) I shall never address 
assembly. I desire that my last words 


for the of this country; and as to the effect I bo- 
will be produced if this measare—this Irish Oburch 


re assent to the, 


Sir Joszru Napier pro 
declaring the pro ienation of property an act 
of injustice unparalleled in the history of constitu- 
tional government. It was, he said, an insane 
measure, but more especially that part of it which 
disposed of their means. ( Hear,” and renewed 
He would not refer to the Act of ane 


been peopled, but he would 1 . God and man 
that the measure by which their Church was to be 
struck down was an odious one, and would make an 
indelible stain upon the honour and integrity of 

They ought to stand 
= Bh see: Sawant he Ce east 
solemnly say, y never & more responsible 
cause—(“ Hear, and applause)—but ready, at the 
same time, to accept whatever was the will of Provi- 
dence. fg ag 

The Rev. Dr. Romnzy Ronmson followed, as one 
of the representatives of the Protestants of 
Ulster. They were, he said, the flower of their 
countrymen. They had committed no misconduct, 
and should not be deprived of their pro , 

The Dean of CLoxrzur, in supporting the regolu- 
tion, said— 

The modern history of Ireland is mainly a record of 
alternate rebellion and coufiscation, but this is the first 
time in our annals that rebellion has been followed 
the confiscation of the property of the loyal. I 
what ~ pny or security can there be ia a coun 
governed on such privciples? What is safe or set 
if the property of the Churet is to be sacrificed in order 
to conciliate the abettors of Fenianism? Are we to 
be told that there is no confiscation because life in- 
terests are preserved? No confiscation! when every 
corporation in the Church is dissolved, and its property 
devoted to popular uses of a secular kind; when the 
Church Protestants of Ire to whom iitherto the 
ministrations of their Church have come as free as the 
air they breathe, are deprived of the ecclesiastical 
eodowmenots which secured to them this precious booa, 
and obliged to supply their place by their own contri. 
butions, encountering all the difficulties and evils of 
the voluntary » y are peculiarly ex- 


to which the y 
If this be not confiscation, I should be glad to 
vow the w of the word. If justice requires that 
Irish questions should be settled iv uccordauce with the 
wishes of the majority of the Irish people, how are 
those wishes to be ascertained? 1 suppose by the votes: 
of their representatives in Pucliament. The principle, 
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posed to be insisted on was refused by a majority 
of 98 votes. 

We congratulate the country on the sub- 
atantial progress which has thus been made with 


the Bill. Its maim principles—disestablishment 


and disendowment — have been separately 


affirmed. The compensation clauses may be a 


little modified, but this is merely a matter of 


detail. The measure will probably go up to the 
Lords unchanged in any of its main features, 
and backed by a majority ranging above a hun- 
dred votes. 


RELIGIOUS EQUALITY IN SPAIN. 


A pDEBATR is now in progress in the Spanish 
Cortes which, for interest and significance, can- 
not even be paralleled by that which is, at the 
game time, taking place in the English House 
of Commons. The subject under discussion is 
the new Constitution. Many points, political, 


civil, and ecclesiastical, are involved in the dis- 
cussion, but it is remarkable to find that there | 


is a concentration of interest around the eccle- 
siastical, which is reducing all other questions to 
comparative insignificance. What is still more 
remarkable is the fact that the unprecedented 
excitement which now reigna in the Cortes is 
caused by the announcement of a policy for the 
entire and complete separation of the Church 
from the State. It will be remembered, by 


: 
' 
: 
' 
: 


most readers of the public journals, that the | 


r 
y the present Ministry, included the establish- 


ramme of the new Constitution, as settled 


ment of the Roman Catholic religion as the 
national faith, and the toleration of all other | 


sects. It is this proposal, mainly, which has 
been under debate during the last fortnight. 
The counter proposal, not yet we believe put 
into the shape of a formal resolution, is that the 
Roman Catholic Church should be “ disestab- 
lished and disendowed,” that the State should 
patronise no sect or faith, but that perfect and 
unlimited religions equality should be estab- 
lished. 


The discussion upon the Constitution as a 
whole began on Tuesday, April 6th, when the 
Republican leader, Senor Figueras, in alluding 
to the article relating to religion, remarked, 


“Justice has two feet, liberty and equality. 


Not having the last, justice is lame. Where 
there is a privileged religion equality does not 
exiat, and so justice ia hardly born. This article 
is unworthy.”’ 
the 7th, Senor Castelar rose to attack the same 
paragraph in the Conatitation. 


which he has more than sustained, of being the 
most eloquent of living Spaniards. Having 
read the two great speeches upon this question 
which he has recently made, we should be dis- 
posed to go farther than this, and express a doubt 
whether finer specimens of oratory have ever 
been given to the world. It is perhaps impos- 
sible correctly to analyse the order of eloquence 
of a man whem one has never either heard or 
seen. In many respects Senor Castelar reminds 
us Of Kossuth, He has all the passion, 
poetry, and singular power of personal 
attraction possessed by the great Hungarian 
orator. His command of language is wonderful. 
Nor less remarkable is the ease with which he 
passes from philosophical analysis to scathing 
denunciation, or from the discussion of the 
most abstruse political problems to the most 
fervid and passionate defence of his own 
opinions. Something he has of Burke’s power, 
something of Sheridan’sa, and something of Mr. 
Bright's. As one reade his speeches, equally 
charged with thought, with information, with 
sentiment, aud with passion, it is not at all dilli- 
cult to understand the marvellous effect which 
they have produced. The stately Spanish 
nature has been completely conquered by them. 
No oratory of which we have any historical 
record has ever produced such effects. Sheridan, 
iu his Begum speech, has hitherto been con- 
sidered to have made the profoundest impression 
upon any audience—an impression so disturbing 
t» the r and the — that the Court 
which he had addressed — Court of old judges, 
lawyers, statesmen and politicians —was obliged 


to be adjourned directly his speech was con- 


cluded. In Madrid Senor Castelar has sur- 
8 even Sheridan, and surpassed him, not 
y harrowing descriptions of physical suffering 
and fierce denunciations of judgment, but by 
little more than an exposure of the working of 


On the next day, Wednesday, | 


This member of | 
the Cortes ia a Castilian, and has the reputation, | 


State-Churchism, and an appeal to the sentiment | 


of justice in the people in favour of perfect 
religious equality. 
Custelar's speech of the 7th lasted for three 


religious question. We make one quotation 
from this section, the character of which will 
aurprise most readers who have the conventional 
notions with respect to the state of religious 
opinion in Spam. We need not apoloyise forthe 
length of this quotation; to our own readers it 
should be —2 to find such a new and elo- 
quent exposition of their principles :— 

How do we all live? Under the influence of à re- 
ligion whieh none of us have chosen, but which we have 
accepted, not wishing our families to discover our con- 
sciences, nor to break the precept of the Church, which 
forbids us to eat meat on Fridays. And do we com- 
prehend the extraordinary situation in which the Catholic 
Church is found to-day? There is nota single pro- 

ressive principle which has not been cursed by the 
Catholic Church! This is true of England and Germany, 
as well as of Catholic countries. The Church cursed 
the French Revolution, the Belgian Constitution, and 
the Italian independence ; nevertheless, all these prin- 
ciples have unrolled themselves in spite of it. Not a 
Constitution has been born, not a single progress made, 
not a solitary reform effected, which has not been under 
the terrible anathemas of the Church. This morning, 
in the saloon of the Cortes, Senor Posada Herrera was 
complaining to me of our miserable state. When we 
asked each other the cause of this evil, we found it in the 
intolerance of the Church. We are a great charnel- 
house, which extends from the Pyrenees to the Sea of 
Cadiz, for we have been sacrificed on the altar of 
Catholicism. We recollect the Middle Ages. Then 
they raised the Jewish synagogue by the side of the 
Gothic cathedral, and joined to the synagogue was 
the mosque of the Moors, and over all the Catholic 


Church extended itself, but for all this did not find itself | 
lees secure in the consciences of its sons. But intolerance | 


commenced, and it was horrible. In the city of Toledo 
there is a pulpit preserved from which San Vicente 
Ferrer preached a sermon which resulted in the inhabi- 
tants of that city beheading a large number of Jews, 
This religions intolerance has given rise to the antipathy 
which, in spite of our character, is felt against us in 
Europe. Oh, there is nothing more abominable than 
that Spanish empire, which extends itself like a winding- 
sheet over the planet.“ We have no agriculture, we 
have no industry, we have no learning, through main- 
taining this intolerance of religion. We lit ap the fires 
of the Inquisition, and cast our free-thinkers into them ! 
In spite of all the Church will never pardn what we 
have done in favour of the Spanish people. Neither the 
concessions of 1812, nor those of 1837, nor those of 1845, 
nor those of 1856, have served for anything. We are 
born, we live, and we die under the avathemas of 


| the Catholic Church, which wishes to have nothing 
to do with our policy. 


Now we are going to put it in 
the estimates for two hundred millions of reals (over 


two millions sterling), which will be the estimate of | 


a faction. There is no other means to aroid this but 
one—to separate jor ever the Church from the State, 
and to deny for ever the estimates lo the cli roy. The 
* / thions „5 hen th, Church and th State arr’ 3 ich 
fiat ‘ ither the one predomin ites or the other. oT they 
establish fheur relations hy concordats. and you know 
wel what d theullu S <i / obstacl: — th. tf Chur ji COlLe 
tracts have created. The Church bas bewitched the 
queens, and enchanted the kings, and given that 
terrible history which the slaves of Sor Patrocinio 
cannot forget. To crown all, the Pope sent the 
distinction called the Golden Rose, to a Queen rejected 
by the conscience of her people ' I know that some s y 
fhe W nf of the Church hy thy Sta. 18 ait only La 
fo dominate it? Rut do we dominate it? No! 
the last holy week over 20000 sermons have been 
preached in the churches against all the deputies to the 
Cortes except the bishops, for these have bulls from the 
Pope. It is said our people are not instructed, and it 
is true. Yet for fitteen centuries the Catholic Church 
has had the instructing of them 
now put on religion, not as the fountain of morality, but 
just as they use the Civil Guard—to secure them in 
their property. Our statesmen, or the greater part of 
them, do not believe in the Catholic Church, but they 
pay it as an element of order. 

This history of the Catholic Church in Spain 
has been the history of every Established 
Church, and as we read Senor Castelar's words 
we almost imagine that we are reading a sum- 
mary of the history of our country. Mark, 
especially, that sweeping sentence, “ There is 
not a single progressive principle which has not 
been cursed by the Catholic Church.” 


This speech could not remain unanswered, | 


and accordingly, on Monday, the 12th, Canon 
Munterola, one of the three clerical deputies to 
the Cortes, proceeded Lo reply to it. His 
address indicates that he and his party perfectly 
understand the question at issue. It is not 
merely the prestige of the Roman Catholic 
faith, but the question of equality. This 
equality he stigmatised as a Satanic idea.” 
10 acknowledged that Catholicism might have 
been intolerant, but “in the nature of things 


authority could not tolerate disorder unbridles 


ness and licentiousness.“ If, he concluded, Spain 
should launch herself into the unvatural arms 
of Free Worship! — 

‘The day on which this occurs, on that day the Spain 
of the memories of the past, the Spain of the ancient 
glories, will have died. That day her name will disap- 
pear from the map of civilised peoples. That day—Crod 
cunnot permit it—that day this poor nation will have 
become a charnel-house. The destroying angel will 
gather together its cold ashes, will heap them up in 
the dark tomb of torygetfuluess, uud upou the earth of 
that unknown sepulchre will write, in letters of fire, 
„ere lie an apostate people, who sacrificed their 


eternal to secure their temporal welfare, and who 


remained without the latter after having lost the 


hours and a half, and was listened to, we are told, | former!” 


with a breathless attention. 


The first part of it) 
was devoted to the question of the future | Church oratory ! 


low like this is to our Orange and Irish 
‘There is the same thought 


government of, Spain: he then passed on to the | expressed in almost the saime words, and unques- 


plish the second, and 


| 


Our middle classes | 


dou them, for they know not what they do!” 


—_ 


the name of that religion 


| 
| 
| 


) 
| 
| 
| 


| mad 
na 


tionably the same spirit in the Spanisli priest 
and the Irish Orangeman. 
Senor Castelar replied, on the spur of the 
moment, to the Canon's address. The reply 
was of course wholly devoted to ecclesiastical 
uestions. We make one or two very short 
tracts from this speech, One— 


Senor Rios told him the other night that he should 
pot attack the Church 80 severely, and he was almost 
inclised to think that he had not been just or prudent. 
But then he bad not attacked any belaets, he had simply 
combated the idea of a State Church, saying that the 
Church organised as a power in the State could not fail 
to create great perturbations in its efforts to subject the 
civil authority to its criterion of absolute and celestial 
authority, and thus menace all rights. If, however, he 
had any doubts, or any feelings of repentance, tho 
speech of Sanor Manterola had caused them to vanish 
completely, for he had employed all the afternoon in 
affirming and confirming his words. He had, with all 
the authority his eloquence, character, and high posi- 
tion in the Church gave him, been proving to them 
what was the criterion of the clergy upon modern rights, 
upon the national sovereignty, upon religious tolera- 
tion, and upon the future of the nation. He had com- 
bated the national sovereignty, because he did not find 
it formulated with the sovereignty of the Church. 


Another— 


He believed liberty did away with material bonds, and 
substituted moral bonds in their place. There could be 
no right without duty. Society could not live freely if 
above the duties imposed by the civil authority there did 
not lie other duties imposed by the conscience. He 
illustrated this by the observance of the Sabbath. 
Amongst enslaved peoples, that is, those who were 
ruled by law only, he had never seen Sunday kept. In 
such places Sunday was only another name for Satur- 
nalia. But in the only two really free countries in 
Europe, England and Switzerlaad, he had seen it kept 
with au extraordinary severity. IIo was this? It 
was because liberty had created severe custom, and 
those customs had entwined themselves into the con- 
science and will. Spirit and reason, and not force, engen- 
dered faith. Religious liberty engendered the great 
principle on which all morality rested. He quoted from 
St. Paul and from Tertullian to prove that nothing should 
be so voluntary as religion, and that it was not religion 
to coerce religion. 

And again— 

It was an error, the gravest of errors, to ask in the 
name of moral und religious ideas, As Sour M interoia 
bad been asking in that Chamber, the coercive force and 
the material aid of the State. If we believed in reli- 
gion, the voice of our own conscience was sufficient to 
make us follow its precepts. If we did not believe in 
it, the protection of the State was highly injurious, as it 


| obliged us to be hypocrites and to make protessions with 


our lips which we had not in our hearts. teligion 
might then be the means of helping us to deceive our 
fellow-men, but we could never deceive God—God who 
penetrates to the depth of the will and of the conscience, 
There had been two ideas which never succeeded yet in 
the world—one religion for «all and one nation for all. 
Various illustrions Pontiffs tried from time to time to 
accomplish the first, but failed. Alexander, Car, 
Charlemagne, Charles V., and Napoleon, tried to accom- 
likewise failed. The idea of 
variety conquered the conquerors. The yariety of con- 
sciences conquered the Pontiffls, and the variety of 


people conquered the warriors. 
Following this came a philosophical analysis 
of the characteristic religions and races of 
Kurope, lit up with illustrations drawn from all 
sources of history. The conclusion of the speech 
was in these words :— 
Great is God in Sinai; 
lightning accompanies Llim ; 
earth trembles, the mountains fall in pieces! But there 
is a God grander and greater than that. Not the 
jestic God of Sinai, but the humble God of Calvary, 
ed to a cross, wounded, thirsty, crowned with thorns, 
gall on his lips, and yet saying—* Father, forgive them, 
forgive my executioners, forgive my persecutors; par- 
Creat is 
the religion of Power, but greater is the religion of 
Love. Great is the religion of implacable Justice, but 
greater is the religion of pardoning Mercy. And I, in 
I, in the name of the Gospel, 
come here to ask you to write in the front of your fuada- 


the thunder precedes Him, the 
the light euvelops lim, the 


| mental code— Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity amongst 


all mankind. 

It was when these sentences had been pro- 
nounced that the remarkable scene took place to 
which we have already referred. We give it in 
the words of an eye-witness—the correspondent 
of the Herald—who writes 


Castelar’s masterly reply has taken the whole country 
by storm. In the streets, in the clubs, in the committee- 
rooms of the Congress, in the railway-trains, and in 
the press, scarcely anything else is talked about. It 
is even contemplated by some of the deputies to bring 
in a motion for its publication and distribution through- 
out the country at the public expense. Its peroration 
was certainly ou of the finest and most effective 
oratorical efforts to which | have ever listened, and pro- 
duced the most extraordinary effect the entire 
Cortes. Whe he sat down he was instantly surrounded 
by the members of the Republican Left, who shook his 
hands and embraced him in the usnal Spanish manner, 
amidst the most deafening applause from all sides of the 
Louse and from the galleries above. Dut this was not 
all. Several of the Ministers rose from the “ baneo azul,” 
and, crossing the floor, went up to him, followed by 
almost the whole of the majority, and were equally de- 
monstrative as the Republicans. ‘They grasped and 
shook his hands till one would have thonght the arms 
would drop out of their sockets; they embraced and 
hugged him, and many of them in their excitement 
kissed him! It was a never-to-be-forgotten scene. To 
crown all, the stoical Rivero, the President of the As- 
sembly, whose election to that bigh tiges is due to lis 

wersistent advocacy ol the nonarchical principle, which 
it isthe chiet pride and pleasure of Custelar to combat, 


umn 


could not resist the general outburst of feeling. When 
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the applause and the scene I have described had lasted 
fully ten minutes, seeing how impossible it would have 
been to restore anythiug like order, be rang his bell, 
hastily pronounced the session over, and instantly left 
his chair to join the rest in their demoustration! The 
next moment I saw him not only clasp the gifte] orator 
in his arms, but actually kiss him on each cheek! Nor 
was the excitement coufined to the deputies below. It 
extended itself to the galleries above, which, — 
the diplomatic and the press tribunes, were crammed. 
They, to», joined in the applause. The news soon 
goread outside, and a dense crowd speedily thronged 
the neighbourhood of the building to have a look at 
Castelar as he came out. 


Such a significant reception does Spain give to 
the leader of its anti-State-Church party. We 
might say too much if we inferred from it all 
t iat it is natural to infer, but it is obvious that 
the words of the Spanish correspondent of 
Evangelical Christendom are not exaggerated. 
This writer says: -“ Whatever may be the form 
of government, monarchical or republican, a 
grand religious movement is being prepared in 
tiis country: we are on the eve of a great 
religious reformation.” 

Judging from the effect of Castelar’s eloquence, 
that religious reformation is likely to be greater 
than any that has yet taken place even in 
England. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


Some reference has been made in the public 
journals during the last week to the article in the 
Quartirly Review, which is said to have foreshadowed 
tho to the Irish Church Bill which 
stand in Mr. Disracli's name upon the notice-book 
of the House of Commons. We may infer, from 
what took pluce on Friday evening, that these 
amendments have been drawn by Dr. Ball, and it 
would perhaps nut be unreasonable to attribute the 
article in the Quarter/y to the same hand. At any 
rate, the amendments and the article have a wonderful 
correspondence up to a certain point, and no dis- 
agreement beyond. The point to which we refer 
relutes to Maynooth and the Nein Donum, Mr. 
Disracli proposes to strike ou the clauses in the Bill 
which have reference to these interests, but he does 
not indicate what he would substitute for them. 
The Quarter/y supplies this significant hiatus by 
boldly advocating the “levelling-up”’ policy. It 
reminds its readers that this was once the direction 
in which alone statesmen of liberal views looked for 
relief from the religious difficulties of Ireland, and it 
insists that the time for such a compromise is not 
only not yet passed, but that such a compromise of 
the question is alone possible. This is the last pro- 
nunoiation of the chief literary organ of the party, 
which, at the late election, endeavoured to raise the 
““No-Popery”’ cry, and which, as a body, followed 
Mr. Newdegate last Thursday into the division 
lobby of the House of Commons. It can scarcely be 
than direct attention to this 


amen Iments 


needful to do more 
fact. 

The Dublin Conference of members of the Estab- 
lished Church has been held, and has been dispersed. 
It was a fairly representative gathering, in numbers, 
in character, and in spirit. While we may regret 
that the Archbishop should have adopted the defiant 
and threatening tone which marked his opening ad- 
dress, and that the Conference, as a whole, should 
have been animated by such a spirit of anger and 
defiance as characterised all its proceedings, we may 
take consolation from two facts. The first is that 
we have now heard the worst which Irish Church- 
men can say. After having said the worst, it is to 
be presumed that they will gradually cool down, 
and proceed to accommodate themselves to the in- 
evitable future. The second is that the Church has 
shown itself to be cipeble of gool orginisation and 
of united action. Itis quite clear, from the rapidity 
and completeness with which the Conference was 
organised, that there is not a shadow of reason for 
waiting until 1872 for total disestablishment and dis- 
endowment. 

lu the debate last Fvidiy upon Mr. Disraeli's 
amendment to the second clause of Mr. Gladstone's 
measure, Sir Roundell Palmer said that the phrase 
„ Head of the Church“ hal not been used, in law, 
since the time of the Tudors, and he founded a part 
of his aryument re lating to the doctrine of the Royal 
Supremicy upon this supposed fact. He said, for 
instance, that the true doctrine of the Royal Supre- 
macy was notte’ the cecupint of the throne should 
be, in a personal sense, the heal of the Church, 
thoush such an id-a might have been grateful 
to tie tyrants of the Tudor days. Sir 
Roundell, in this, was altogether wrong. ‘The Act 
of Queen Anne reliting t, First Fruits, distinctly 
recapitulated this tithe. It sys,“ Inasmuch as your 
Majesty taking into your friendly and serious con- 
sideration the mean and insuflicient maintenance be. 
onging to the clergy in divers parts of this your 
kingdom, has been most graciously pleased out of 
your m st religious aad tender concern of the Chuicu 


When are we to have another valuation of 


ate, the Archbishop of Armagh, 
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of England, whereof your Majesty is Surreme Heap 
on Earth.“ This was in 1703. In 1717 the Lower 
House of Convocation passed a resolution beginning 
thus: —“ That whereas his Majesty is, and by the 
statutes of this nation is declared to be Surreme 
Heap of the Church.” A generation later than this 
Warburton wrote, “ The Church resigns up her in- 
dependency, and makes the magistrate the Surreme 
Heap, without whose approbation and allowance she 
can administer, transact, and decree nothing.” The 
difference that disestablishment will effect in relation 
to the Royal Supremacy is indicated in Warburton's 
words. When disestablished the Church may 
“administer, transact, and decree’’ anything. 

We have another indication of the preparedness of 
English Churchmen to accept the position which will 
shortly be accorded to their Irish brethren. At a 
meeting of the Durham and Northumberland branch 
of the English Church Union, held at Newcastle 
last week, the President said that it devolved upon 
them all, both clergy and laity, to adapt themselves 
to the altered circumstances in which they might 
find themselves. Amidst applause he declared that 
he was not averse to a separation of Church and 
State. They, as Churchmen, had nothing to lose. 
If they had anything Catholic left in them, and he 
believed they had, they had nothing to lose by a 
separation from the State, and they had seen from a 
Government Bill that all vested interests would be, 
to his thinking at least, very fairly recognised. He 
added that “it was his firm conviction that the 
Government would deal with them in an equitable 
and fair spirit, and, therefore, they had nothing 
whatever to fear, when the disestablishment should 
come, as far as their temporalities were concerned. 
They clergy would lose their privileges, and certainly 
he would be very sorry to see that, but he did not 
at present imagine that they could be saved.“ 
Another speaker, the Hon. and Rev. F. R. Grey, 
remarked that there was, in his opinion, “a very 
strong tide setting in against Establishments.” 
Taking these in connection with other utterances, it 
would seem that the English clergy are more pre- 
pared than are the Irish for the new order of 
things. 

A remarkable instance of the maladministration of 
ecclesiastical revenues has just been made public. 
It appears that in the town of Burnley there are 
three Church edifives and livings. ‘The first of these 
is the old parish of St. Peter, which includes a third 
of the population. The value of this livingis known 
to be at least 3,000/., and is stated by the Rev. James 
Bardsley, of Manchester, who was for several years 
a curate at Burnley, to be nearer 4,000/. St. Peter's 
originally included the whole parish, but some years 
azo it was divided, and two districts, each of about 
the same population, separated from it. But, while 
the incumbent of the old parish has from 3,000/. to 
4,000/. a year, the incumbents of the new parishes, 
who have just as much work and an equal popula- 
tion to look after, get only 150/. a year each! The 
subject was brought up in the House of Commons 
last week, but nothing can be done, excepting to 
provoke the expression of public opinion. ‘The 
living is in the gift of a landowner in the neigh bour- 
hood. Its recent history is thus admirably described 
in the Manchester Examiner of yesterday :— 

It is appropriated by 


Mr. Townley Parker, a wealthy 
landowner in the neighbourhood, and is treated by him 
just as if it were a portion of his adjoining estates. The 
patronage of the living was purchased by his fumily when 
it was much less valuable than it is now, and it figures 
among his assets on the same footing as land and consols. 
Having this living in his gift, he need make no other pro- 
vision for one of bis sons. Spiritual aptitudes are sure 
to be discovered in the younger son of a landowner 
having it in his power to bestow a cure of souls thus 
handsomely endowed. Such spiritual aptitudes were in 
fact discovered in the gentleman who now holds the 
living of St. Peter's, the Rev. Arthur Townley Parker; 
but they were discovered at an unusually early age. He 
was a mere child when the living became vacant, but 
the Church lends itself to such exigencies, the laws 
against simony notwithstauding. As the predestined 
priest was too young to take orders, it was necessary to | 
find a warming-pan, and the late Archdeacon Masters 
agreed to discharge that humble but lucrative function. 

lle accepted the living; he resigned it when his patron's | 
son had grown to priest's estate, and young Townley, | 
immediately after taking orders, stepped into a revenue 
of 3,000“. a year. The spiritual aptitudes of this fortu- 
bate youth, having first been discovered by his sire, were 
soon after verified by the Bishop of Manchester, who, in 
order that nothing might be wanting to the felicity of his 


position, created him u honorary cuuon. The system 
evidently works well. 


It is worth noting that the value of this living is 
given in the “ Clergy List“ as only 1,200/. u year. 
the 
rovenues of the English Establishment’ If this 
be u fair illustration, they are much greater than 
they have lately been supposed to be. 
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TIE IRISH CHURCH SYNOD. 
The Church Conference held its first sitting on 
Tuesday, April 15th, under the prosidency of the 
The atten- 


— — 


dance of delegutes, lay and clerical, was extremely 
large. 

The Primate, in the course of his opening speech, 
exhorted the assembly to self-restraint, and to 
endeavour to meet the unparalleled circumstances in 
which they were — with calmness and considera- 
tion. However deeply they were hurt, they should 


speak with the firmness of men and the moderation 
of Christians, 


There is, he said, one thing that this meeting must 
clearly understand, and that is, that it has no reference 
whatsoever in the remotest degree to Mr. Gladstone’s 
Church Body. We studiously avoid in any way what- 
soever giving it the slightest countenance. This is an 
assemblage met together for the specific pur- 
pose of considering this bill, of pointing out its injustice, 
and protesting against it. ‘That done, we shall dissolve. 
But we leave no successors whatever outside this 
assemblage for any Church body to act upon that bill. 
Neither are we here for the purpose of compromise. 
We do not come bere to amend Mr. Gladstone’s bill, or 
to throw ont any suggestions. We condemn it utterly 
from first to last. We look upou it as confiscation; we 
regard it as assailing tke prerogative of the Crown, as 
unjustly dealing with the property of the subject, as 
injuring that property by for the first time, I believe, 
destroying what is the best of all titles—that of pre- 
scription. 


The Earl of Loncrorp moved the first resolution, 
entering an earnest protest against the bill. The 
Bishop of Ossory, in seconding the resolution, 
characterised the bill as a most iniquitous one, 
carried out with unmitigated harshness. He con- 
sidered that the State should acknowledge its rela- 
tion to God—that its powers were exercised under 
His will. And the only way in which the State 
could make such acknowledgment was by providing 
religious instruction for its people. It was plain that 
the State could not support a false Church or dis- 
establish a true one; but the bill proposed some 
thing worse than that—it proposed to pull down that 
which was raised for the glory of God for the fear of 
man. An eminent member of the Government had 
undertaken to defend the bill on account of its 
charitable provisions. (Laughter.) Mr. Bright had 
quoted Scripture in his eloquent speech to find 
grounds for pillaging the Church—tfor leaving the 
poor ina state of famine—not of bread but of the 
bread of life. The whole of Mr. Bright's defence 
reminded him of the question put by the disciple, 
“Why was not this ointment sold for 300 pence, and 
given to the poor?’ (Laughter.) Sir Frepericx 
Suaw (Recorder of Dublin), who has not attended a 
public meeting for many year-, supported the resolu- 
tion in an eloquent speech. He retained still a warm 
personal regard for Mr. Gladstone, but English 
statesinen seemed as if they never would cease ex- 
perimenting on Ireland. They lacked the courage 
to apply the simple principles of truth and equity 
to this country which they held among them- 
sel ves. 

Probably (said Sir Frederick) I shall never address 
another popular assembly. I desire that my last words 
then may be of warning to those who are responsible 
for the peace of this country; and as to the effect I be- 
lieve will be produced if this measure this Irish Church 
Bill passes into law, I say it, my Lord, more in sorrow 
than in auger. (Hear.) ldo in my heart believe that 
if the three branches of the Legislature assent to the 
passing of this bill, it will produce among them geue- 
rally a sentiment towards British law and British 


Goveroment of distrust aud alienation. (Loud and pro- 
longed cheers.) 


Sir Joseru Napier proposed the second resolution, 
declaring the proposed alienation of property an act 
of injustice unparalleled in the history of constitu- 
tional government. It was, he said, an insane 
measure, but more especially that part of it which 
disposed of their means. (“ Hear,“ and renewed 
laughter.) He would not refer to the Act of Union, 
or to the faith upon which the province of Ulster had 
been peopled, but he would say before God and man 
that the measure by which their Church was to be 
struck down was an odious one, and would make an 
indelible stain upon the honour and integrity of 
England. (Hear, hear.) They ought to stand 
by their Church, thena—and he would most 
solemnly say, they never had a more responsible 
cauuse—(‘* Hvar,“ and applause)—but ready, at the 
same time, to uccept whatever was the will of Provi- 
dence. (Applause.) 

The Rev. Dr. Romney Ronixsox followed, as one 


of the representatives of the l'rotestants of 
Ulster. They were, he said, the flower of their 
countrymen. They had committed no misconduct, 


and should not be deprived of their property. 


The Dean of CLonrext, in supporting the regolu- 
tion, said— 


The modern history of Ireland is mainly a record of 
alternate rebellion and confiscation, bat this is the first 
time in our annals that rebellion has been followed by 
the confiscation of the property of the loyal. I ask 
what loyalty or security can there be in a country 
yoverned on such principles ? What is safe or settled 
if the property of the Churel is to be sacrificed in order 
to concilate the abettors of Feniapism ? Are we to 
be told that there is no confiscation because life in- 
teresis are preserved? No conliscation! when every 
corporation ip the Church is dissolved, and its property 
devoted to popular uses of a secular kind; when the 
Church Protestants of Ireland, to whom bitherto the 
ministrations of their Church Lave come us free as the 
air they breathe, are deprived of the ecclesiastical 
endowments which secured to them this precious boon 
and obliged to supply their place by their own contri. 
butions, encountering all the difficulties and evils of 
the voluntary system to which they are peculiarly ex- 


posed, If this be not contiscation, I should be glad to 
7 the meaning of the word. II justice requires that 
rish 


ish questions should be settled in accordance with the 
wishes of the majority of the Irish people, how are 
those wishes to be ascertained ? I suppose by the votes 
of their representatives in Parliament. Tue principle, 
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probably more. Such is Mr. Dierseli's disinterested 
Mr, | Leal for the Church and the people as against the land- 
‘| pwners. He trusted in the generosity of his followers 
to protest against any desire to gain by the transaction. 
Their wis not equal to the oocasion; so Mr. 
Disraeli turus round and says, As you will not come 
, he said that, “In the with me for the sake of honour and generosity, come 
for Ohurch while he | with me for gain j I will bribe you far more heavily than 


the Government.” 
upon 
. return 


1 
745 


Mr. Diera eli's other proposals are all to the pecu- 
ni niary advantage of the Charch. 


ut . 
the life interest of the oldest and richest as well ad 


of the younger and incambents, at fourteen 
yoars’ of sonual revenve—au average, 
of eourse, far above true rate for bishops aad other 
ignitaries. He woul down a lump sum of foar- 


times the annua! charges for restoration and 
for thowe charches which are to be kept as 
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truly enoagh, that his party will be quite united 
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general policy towards the Irish Catholics— 
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— : repeal. “They i amy account | smotint to this, “ Let the Church go with at least all 
* had 40 any agitation whatever for the repeal 2 the | it —_ 8 Ly enantio aeons at + 
dom. warn again conn agree give secure - 
— + —4 r — yy we landowners ; 8 after having thus despoiled the 
an change Was involved nation, give the Uhurch free leave to do what it can 
a 8 — de libe- | with its rich and undiminished resources and its new 
in the phrase “ vested fall. | irresponsibility, to irritate the nation it has despoiled ? ” 
rally interpreted, ust fal To that proposition Parliameat will certainly koow : 
not mes 8 how to give a fitting and empbatic, and, we only 
taking hope it may also prove, a answer. The increase 
an abso- of che majority on Thursday night trom 118 to 126 is 1 
bents at least a hopeful omen. 
succeeding to 
hohe 
they bad a 
hich 


There are some ideas which can only be adequately 
conveyed by the pencil, and Mr. Disraeli's theories on 
eminently belong to this class. His speech in 
rg ge a deli 
ill was the greatest thing he has yet dome in this 
line. He completely inverted the 
view of the relation of an Established Church to the 
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és 
=< 


t 
Ae State. N 2 was me av 4 
very profoundly, e Attorney- . ere 
a Oharch is etablished the Stare confers it 
certein privileges in the shape of coercive on, 


y | political status, and the enjoyment of certain 
of public property, and the Church in returo submits 
itself to the control of the State in respect of its doc- 
ing, and then the Conservatives will | trine, discipline, and government. Under the en- 
carry their amendments. The use of chanter’s wand of Mr. Disraeli this theory is abso- 
ineffectual amendments in the Commons is ) lutely reversed. To establish a Church is to invest 
ascertain what amendments may be effectually | it, not with temporal advantages, but with spiritual 
in the Lords. For this purpose it may not | privileges. It is true the Church may pick up, so to 
4 ve been imprudent to put forward in the Commons | speak, a certain amount of dross in the process, but 
j amendments of an extreme character, sure to provoke | this is only an incidental element in the transaction. 
discussion and to catch the attention of the country. | The essential blessing conferred by the State is the 
If Mr. Disraeli had only proposed such amendments 2 of the Church against herself. If, says 
— ing i r. Disraeli, 2 the Irish ge wee —— 
precluded from asking for more | itis unimportant by comparison what you take 
he means} from the Lords. But by starting with outrageous | from them, and the way to leave it is to omit the 

of the congregations eep them in repair. That and audacious demands in the Commons, which he | second clause of the bill. The Act of Union will 

showed that the S had little faich in the] knows cannot be conceded, he may enable the Con- then be maintained, and the Irish Church will pro- 
principle, the beauty of which was #0 f servative peers to seem comparatively moderate when | serve the chief thing which makes that Act valuable. 
. They anticipated failure precisely in they come to make their amendments. If, on the other hand, you abrogate the Act of 
where it was most likely to succeed— ; The Spectator says that Mr. Disracli’s words of | Union so far as it relates to the Irish Church, there 
„ in the o-nsiderable towns. There was command now are, Eyes front! March! Defend | is no longer any security that her doctrine, discipline, 
Ohurch cash! The worst feature is the amend- | worship, and government, will remain identical with 
ment in favour of Irish landlords. those of the Church of England. Irish Protestants 
Oar readers will remember the fervoar of Mr. Dis- | Will be left free to act for themselves. It is this fatal 


1 racli’s denanciation of the proposal to rob the Church in | gift that Mr. Disraeli would at any cost avert from 
order to enrich the landowner. Apparently, the leader Those who desire it little ech bane 
of the Opposition was alarmed by the blank silence with | ofthe liberty theyweek. If the Churchis 
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lished, the ity now en so fully will be 
atan end ta irtlaed’ Wes Bocuse lic Charch will 
be established, and the Protestant Church will not. 
On Mr. Disraeli’s theory religious equality is incom- 
ible with the voluntary principle in any country 
which Roman Catholicism exists. For the eesence 
of extsblishment is control from outside. Whether 
controlling be tem 
does not matter. 


be 
is established 
instituted by a 
whatever o 
its own 


contrary, be qu right in predi 
fessors will make a bad use of their liberty. 
do not often find men so sensible of their own 
weakness, or so eager not to have their hands untied. 
Of what terrible errors do the members of the Irish 
Church feel themselves capable, that they thus implore 
not to be left to their own guidance? Spiritual 
writers says that a man who knows himself will feel 


1. lament 
most. Mr. Disraeli may interpret their feelings 
more accurately i 
those who have not the same opportunities of gaining 
information, he might at least produce his credentials. 
„e 
both him and his olients of ha another end in 
view in their attempt to strike out Glause 2 than that 
which was put forward in the House of Commons. 
If the Act of Union had been left untouched, the 
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a 
the moment if all friends of temperance will 
combine. It is not practicable, at the present moment, ina 


to use their faculties after a more patriotic fashion. 


granted to such broken- 
ee 


0 


E reise, the body of 
office would 
benefit would 

0 the school, and 
publicap and the the 
character of their yowdy gathers 
rowdies about him, teaches them drunkenness and 
every other vice. y this trade 
should not fall respectable 

and with the sole 
duty of Hoonelog more and more 
to the progress opinion. If they will not, then 
they must be suspended. If are not more in earnest 
than ourselves, stand by in 
deadly 
1 that one 
of her Majesty's equally re- 
spected and revered recently 
declared that the National 
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faithfully, 
EDWARD WHITE. 


wunts of the heathen, and the better we are informed 
erer 
them the more interest shall we feel in that work, 
the more earnestly shall we help it forward. 

One of the principal means of spreading missionary 
intelligence amongst the members of oar congregations 
is the monthly magazine. I do not know how it 
fares -with the magazines of other Societies 
bat with respect to the ciroulation of the 
the two which are published for the London Missionary 
Society, it is quite certain that there is toom for t 
improvement. Though the Juvenile Missionary Maga- 
zine ig #0 much improved under Mr. Robinson's manage- 
ment, it has not by any means reached the limit of its 
citealation. There are some schools where it is scarcely 
known, and others, I am afraid, where it is never seen. 
And though the Missionary Chronicle is so ably 
edited by Dr. Mullens, it seems to fare even worse than 
its contemporary. It is only a penny a month, and yet, 
even in our most prosperous churches, how limited is 
the number of subscribers! To many members of our 
congregations, ita existence is actually unknown. In 
many places we seem to be content with hearing 
extracts from it, read by the minister at the missionary 
prayer-meeting. May it not be jast possible that this 
very practice bas something to do with limiting its sale. 
Hearing extracts read has a tendency to make us con- 
tent with a little information—when for u penny we 
could get the magazine and all it contains for ourselves. 
If we could have read an occasional letter direct from a 
missionary in the field, or failing that, get an appro- 
pristeand warm-hearted address, would not the meet 
ing be far more and mach more profitable ? 

I have ventared to write thus in the hope that the 


for the cause of migsions in the hearts of 8 people, 


April 9, 1869. Towra . 
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18 THE CAPITAL PENALTY THE MOST 
DBTERRENT PREVENTIVE OF ORIME? 
Te the Editor of the Nonconformma. 


tion to take action and to carry out their decisions with- 


lutely unattainable in settled countries, by reason of the 
peculiar difficulties connected with the one irrevocable 
penalty of death. Juries aud the public will not, and 
cannot (and should not), divest themselves of hesitation 
and their practical veto power in reference to a punish- 
mont which may, perchance, after every precaution, con- 
sign an innocent person, or a pitiable victim of subtle but 
real disease, to an infliction, fatal and beyond reparation 
or recall, in case of discovered mistake. This inevitable 
uncertainty, then, removes from “civilised” capital 
panishment the deterrent powers which the certainty of 


mi- barbario Lynch law unquestionably exerts over a 


section (peshape one-thied) of the clase of mardesere 
1 followe that the severest — 
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is more certain, and hence moré deterrent, in — bring bis life into peplogh, nesned with the Lowel 
countries, in both classes of murder, whether impu 

or premeditated, than the death penalty. Other nations ie Rev. J. G. Hamm wer with * 
have experienced the truth of this, and continue to sct | 984 Vigorous address, 2 
upon it. How great is the ancertainty, and hance pon- 
deterrence, of capital panishmeat in England, is evident 
from the fact that so mall a fraction of our murderers 
are hanged. Last year (1867-68) there were, according | their task 
to the jadicial statigtics, 255 verdicts of wilful murder, 
at coroners’ inquests, 94 committals for trial for wilfal 
murder, 37 convictions for the sama, followed by 17 com- 
mutations, and only 10 executions. then, that 
some niveteen-twentieths of our murderers either escape, 
or are safely shut up in really penal, lifeloag detention, 
as convicts or State lunatics, reason and expediency 
demand that the remaining tweatieth fraction shoald not 
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stend in the way of 4 policy of comparative certainty, | great were encom- conte in « Be gree 
and consequently of really increased deterrence. r because they N indicate, 
I am, Sir, yours, &., tan whom to 
WILLIAM TALLACK. | they saw young msn, mt 
5, Bishopsgate-street Without, E. C. I. 1 time, it 
was true, to not demand the | 
heroism of f 


Inniversary Meetings. 
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believed God would give them a graad 
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YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. | and i history af thia nation. — 
The “May meetings” this — 


| S2 
the annual address. The Rev. Davip Antuve moved 
thanks to the 


y carried 
The Rev. D. Russatt, the Secretary, then read the fifty- 


fourth anni . Exeter Hall was densely 
with young men, and with very few besides. It was — — tind — 2 — the 
pleasant to see a few who have been aseo- world | operations in ; and they are incommani- 
teen, were churches 
with b men had been a clear 
sided, secretary ; sever them- the year, of thirty- 
Mr. R. J. Moor- the same time 
house, O. Harri- side have 8 
—.— wares, what —— 
treasurer ; J. W. eon: — * 
Reeve, of . Diddin, them ‘ 
and the they — 
J. Murray = 
to they could 
apolo- | were ready — 
— — that adulterated 
from than were 
Smith, | built ufacturer 
hose Parlia- | had told hen English 
pe goods and upon; but, said 
in his note of | the Swiss, he added 
the aim and | that this England's 
fame, but her commercial 
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faithfulness with which the y mem bers and 
association had discharged its duties amid resolve 
excitement, and of London fir 
committee with on 


that the past year had been one of 
usefalness. The Sunday-afternoon 
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ELECTION INTELLIGENCE. 


Norrsatisrton.— Mr. Hutton, Conservative, has 
been declared duly elected by a majority of six votes 


Hastores.— Mr. 


e!ectoral indepéndence, the vindication before the 
world of their own true character, and the 
fullest justification of the policy which gave them the 
franchise. They have effaced every stain from the ro- 
tation of Bradford. They have set it in a blaze of 
r. Their children and their children’s children 
will reap the advantages of their triumph, and exult in 
their descent from those who achieved it. 

Let me further congratulate the electors, not only of 
the West Ward, bat of all the wards, on this—that be- 
tween the working men and their fellow Liberals of the 
middle class, there was preserved throughout a ve 
protracted contest such unbroken unity of purpose, su 
mutual confidence, such cordial co-operation. Bat for 
this the victory would not have be~n won. 

F all, accept my cordial greetings. I need not 
ask you to bear yourselves generously towards your late 

ts. You have done so—you will continue to do 
so. You have well earned a festive commemoration— 


* be as as * bas 214 — ! 
ith m respect, I am, m ir, yours very 
faithfully. N 


George Beaumont, Esq. Epwarp MIALL. 


THE NORWICH MURDER. 


Sheward was hanged at Norwich yester- 
day morning for vhe murder of his wife. The 
convict slept pretty well during the night, and to 
the last showed a considerable amount of nerve, 
although he trembled a good deal on the drop, to 
which he had to be carried by two warders, in 
consequence of his rheumatism. Oalcraft was his 
executioner. There was a large crowd outside 
et acm who, of course, saw and heard nothing. 

o following is Sheward’s second confession. It 
is dated April 13 :— 

In py my 1849, November, I placed a box of money, 

. in it, in Mr. Christie's possession, for him 

to take care of for me. In the year 1850 to June, 1851 
bor 150l., during which time my wife 
the box home. Mr. Christie asked 

use of the money. My wife 

to fetch the box herself. I knew he could 
ive it tome. On the 14th June, 1851, Mr. 
. Christie asked me to go to Yarmouth to pay 1,000. 
in of a vessel laden with salt, to enable him 
On Suoday morn- 


said, “ You shall not go; I shall 
the box of money myself, 

ith that a slight altercation 

; then I ran the razor into her throat. She 


I left off at four o'clock p.m., and went 
home. began to smell very faint. With 
that I made a fire in the bedroom and commenced to 
mutilate the body; kept on until half. vast nine p.m. I 
then took some portions of the body «nd threw them 
— 4 — home at half- past ten. bat night slept 
on the sofs again ; went to work again the next day; went 
home in the afternoon, about four o'clock, and did the 
same—the same night again. On Wednesday went to 

as usual, left off — and went home—carried 


pu 

22 the fire to keep the stench 
1 broke it up, and distributed it 
; came home and emptied the pail in the 


ishopsgate-street, with the entrailsin it. I 


because I knew 1 shoald not be able to be home on 
Saturday until late. Oa Sanday morning | burut all 
the sheets, nightgown, pillow-cases, and bed-tick, and 
all that bad any blood about them. The blankets, 
where there were yr og ge | pieces, and 
t the city, and made of 
with any that had any appearance of blood 
about em. The bair, on my return 
from Thorp, I cant with a pair of scissors into 
small and they blew away as L walkedalong. I 
also state that I never saw or knew my present wife 
until 2ilst June, 18523—twelve months r the ocour- 
rence. 


Mu. Arnton’s Newsrarzrs Birt sweeps away a 
2 of Lm ee 5 — on 
e liberty o press shape of registratio 

oes, sureties, &. In future it is pro 

that the printer of any public paper shall keep 
a copy of each issue, with a record of the person for 
whom he prints it, and shall be bound to produce it 
to any justice of the peace who may require to see it, 
under a penalty of 20/. The printer shall also be 
bound to append his name and address to any publi- 
cation printed in his office. 


Tun Burravozs’ Luxvury.—The buffaloes found 
in the telegraph poles of the overland line a new 
source of delight on the treeless prairie—the novelty 
of having something to scratch against. But it was 
expensive scratching for the Telegraph Oompany, 
and there, indeed, was the rub, for the bisons shook 
down miles of wire daily. A bright idea struck 
somebody to send to St. Louis and Chicago for all 
the bradawis that could be purchased, and these 
were driven into the poles with a view to wound the 
animals and check their rubbing propensity. Never 
was a greater mistake. The buffaloes were delighted. 
For the first time they came to the scratch sure of 
a sensation in their thick hides that thrilled them 
from horn to tail. They would go fifieen miles to 
find a bradawl. They fought battles around the 
poles containing them, and the victor would proudly 
climbthe mountainous heap of rump and lump of 
filler, and s>ratch himself into bliss until the bradawl 
broke, or pole came down. There has been no de- 


is immensely more im- 
principles, 


mand for bradawls from the Kansas region since the 
first invoice.— American Paper. 
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Court, Official, and Deraonal Nees. 46h wee sgt long kiting’ as ‘of nto sac heal nh ny sarge Je 2 toe oe 
8 much curiosity. Acco to the account given d ' , act... 

Wi Crasen, wikh the Princess Lee went tn | Bt Lovts, che & eatt Ce taken no food Mr. 


of 
reviewing the troops (some 8,000) now stationed 
there. 
the troops were ordered 
about an hour the weather cleared up, and her 
reviewed the forces. A few minutes after 
the Queen, a storm of wind 
the men 
her way 
ames 


Clark, at Bagshot Park. 

The Marquis of Harti 
on Saturday. The Duke and Duchess of Alengon 
are ona visit to her Majesty. The Court will leave 
Windsor for Osborne to-morrow. On the return of 
the Prince and Princess of Wales the Queen will 


return to Windsor and shortly afterwards go to 7 


Balmoral. 
Her n the Princesses Louise and 
Beatrice and Prince Leopold, left Windsor Castle 
Bote be for the Isle of Wight. 
The 


day. 
of Ele „it Exeter Hall on 


pared w els a 
bracelet, which is valued at 1 880. to 
Princess as a souvenir of her 

Mr. Disraeli is confined to his room by a 
attack of gout, which prevented his attendance 
House of on Monday evening. 


Miscellaneons Hews, 


— — 


Untvansirx Howovns.—Mr. Charles E. B. Reed, 

„London, Scholar of Trinity 

College, G taken the second Winchester 
1 din 


B. A., of New Coll 


Prize for Public 
prize is open to 
went in, and the examiners sat through four days. 


Tue M-RA war Kino.—The result of the final 
on the long litigation between the North- 
Hudson 
i of the 
Master of the Rolle, and reduce Mr. Hudson to a 
state of penury. He is now in France, said to be 


a 
Railway Company and Mr. 


was to confirm the reversal of the d 


utterly dustitute. 

Tus Ha.rregnyy Postags Rare —On 
Mr. Edmund Yates, of the General Post Office, 
an interview with the obai 
of the Liverpoo 


Monda 


men's Guild on the subject of 
for printed matter. 

saw K . 
upon same subject. 
was enabled to —— 4 
which will be embodied in 
General] an Treasury. 

.— 


In the course of the day 


published, Twenty-six resolutions ay 


arriv 
year should be delivered to overseers, and that 
consolidated rate should be made for all 


October 10, 1867, and not even water since the 
December of last year. 


n dined with the Queen | 8 


ing was 

has been 

A Sn committed 
on Satarda Farringdon-street. A 
coal a women named 
Tallien, E Sane 
iad of twel Prison, where he 


woman, and of 
OczaN 


g at the University. This 
uates, Forty candidates 


an and other members | i 
Chamber of Commerce and Trades- 


oe pee ted oar 
prop the g 2 


large amount of information, 
28 to be presented to 


The report of the 
select committee on povr-rates — bee a 
to 
report contain the conclusions at which the committee 
ed. They recommend that requisitions for the 


quisitions; that the rate should be payable 
less than four equal quarterly payments, but that 
when the rate exceeds ls. in the pound, weekly or 
monthly tenants may elect to pay the rate by monthly 
1 Earp The pardon of Sir Eardley 
in CULLING Ley.—The n of Si 
Gideon Culling Eardley, convicted of bigamy, was 
ublicly announced several months ago, but the Pall 
Mall Gare lte has just brought up the subject as if it 
were new. Mr. W. M. Wilkinson accordingly ex- 
plains that it was 1 — for as far back as October, 
1868, and refused. t the s health having 
become worse, on the 9th December “ the remai 
fy (seven months) of the semtence was remit 
y 


Mr. Gathorne Hardy) on condition of his 
ving the country and not returning during the 
residue of his sentence. ‘These terms have been 
strictly complied with, and Sir E. Eardley has since 
n and is still abroad.’ 
Tun Wetsu Fastinc Giat.—We (British Medical 
Journal) have received from Dr. Lewis, of Carmar- 
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de se in his own case. 
PN Postacs.—Mr. Sumner, who from 


“ Whereas the inland postage om a 
the United States is three cents, while the ocean 
postage on a similar letter to Great Britain, under a 


recent convention, is twelve cents, 
France is thirty cents, being a 
amounting often to a prohibitj 


22 ag 


of foreign corre- 
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Wednesday, April 21, 1869. 


YESTERDAY'S PARLIAMENT, 


spondénee, yet letters can be carried at a less cost om | Admiral 


sea than on land N. whereas by increasing carte- 


eed and by bringing into the mails mail- 
able matter often now cland ely conveyed, chea 


N 


aſter 
principle, was referred to the 
ag —— von BRapFroRD ON THE 


Exnzat Jon 
. N W. K Nester. H P. 


pers 
A. 
on o 
Fund which is being 
Committee. Mr. Forster sent 
of 10/., and said: —“ Iam glad to have 
with the 
admiratio 
self-denial 
thought right in country at any loss 
cost to himself.“ Mr. N. in for Landis dona- 
tion, says:—‘‘The public of the United Kingdom. 
but 8 that —— of the public which re- 
ceived in 1867 the Parliamentary chise, owe a 
debt to the surviving tatives of Mr. Ernest 
Jones, as well as to the memory of the deceased 
tleman, which I feel confident that they will 
recognise, even if they cannot adequately discharge. 
* Ln was lived for their benefit, almost regardless 
of his 


own. 


path, to raise their position socially and y, no 
than 


litieally, constituted ‘the object 


from early days to his ture death, consistently 
and with rare self „ he pursned. All classes 


fly, 
To enlarge their freedom, to 2 


which 
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nounced that the Government had resolved to 2 
proceedings at Carey-strest, to relieve the 
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There are, on an average, sight words in a line. 
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when Shere Ali regained the throne 
on his brother's death the country was in a very 
convulsed and unhappy state, and after some 
hesitation it was that the Indian Go- 
vernment should aid him by moderate contri- 
butions (60,0002. was the sum first named) to 
consolidate his power. It was, however, ex- 
— stipulated that the British Government 


i 
3 


not be deemed committed to any 
obligations in his behalf, beyond such aid as 


from time to time they voluntarily chose to give. 
“I believe,” added Lord La Lord 


. * , — the Duke of 
on Monday night gave a strong as- 
that the late interview at R 
no entang engagements, but 
pursuing a strictly non · inter · 


The recent Cape mail brought a vague rumour 
of the safe arrival of Dr. Livingstone at 
Zanzibar, on the east coast of Africa, which Sir 
Roderick Murchison declares to be quite un- 
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heard in the approaching elections. 
The remaining foreign news of the week 
needs no lengthened notice. The negotiations 
between France and Belgium relative to the 
railway question have entirely broken down, 
and M. Orban has returned to Brussels. 
—By a large majority the Italian Chamber of 
Deputies has accepted the Government Bill for 
abolishing the exemption of young men in 
trainin for the priesthood from the conscription 
—s striking proof of the embittered relations 
that exist between King Victor Emmanual and 


he Pope.—In the Spanish Cortes the new Con- 


-|will be lost to Spain. 


tation is being hotly debated, but the country 
ogy Pos only on the subject of the 
t throne, but from fear that COuba 
N waite rebellion 
in is far from being suppressed, 
and the action of the T'nited States Govern- 
ment, which have just despatched eight war 
steamers to reinforce their fleet in the West 
ow 7 „ 4 a disposition 2 intervene on 
insurgents, opportani 
offer.— President Grant has given a remarkable 
roof of his anti-slavery leanings and freedom 
hom prejudice by appointing a coloured 
gentleman as the American Envoy to Hayti. 


sti 
is 


PRUSSIA AND GERMANY. 


Tun question of German unity seems at 
length to be entering on a new phase—one 
which is likely to have an important influence 
not only north, but south of the Main. When 
the North German Confederation was formed, 
the machinery by which it was to be governed 
was avowedly provisional. A Federal Parlia- 
ment was indeed constituted, but the powers of 
that assembly were considerably restricted ; 
the supplies granted were confided to the care of 


prin- Prussian functionary; and Count Bismark as 


Chancellor has been able, under the King of 
Prussia, to wield almost absolute authority, 
tempered by the occasional intervention of the 
Diet. = — — condition 2 the Confede- 
racy, wi morbid jealousy of a great neigh- 
bouring State, and the possibility at any moment 
of foreign 2 2 of domestic 
conspiracy, this state was almost 
inevitable. German Liberals » content to 
trust for a time to the wisdom and pradence of 
the Prussian Premier, and to condone his some- 
what arbitrary tendencies by the manifest 
roofs of his statesman-like capacity. The 
ederal Constitution was at first necessarily 
Prussian ; the officials were nearly all Prussian ; 
and the system they enforced was, with some 
modificati Prussian. The acquiescence of 
the German Liberals in this régime has for some 
time been less prompt than of old, and an 
attempt is now being made to secure somethin 
like an — Constitution for the N 
ower. 
On Friday last the subject was mooted in 
the North German Parliament by Herr 
Twesten, a distinguished champion of national 
Liberalism, and Count Munster, who repre- 
sents one of the newly-annexed provinces 
who moved a resolution demanding the appoint- 
ment of a responsible Federal Ministry. No 
report of the debate which followed on this 
motion has as yet been received, but we are 
told that, in spite of the strenuous opposition of 


is- | Count Bismark, the resolution was carried 


111 votes to 100. It is not at all likely that 
this decision will have any immediate effect. 
The 14 change will, doubtless, be rejeoted 
for the time by the pper House, which is more 
directly under the influence of the Court of 


ped | Berlin. But the vote indicates a marked change 


of public feeling in North Germany, and a 
termination on part of the national Liberals 
no longer to remain satisfied with the prepon- 
derance of Prussia, but to require that the - 
. He 
represent terests combi . 
tions of Northern Germany. * 
The movement thus seriously commenced for 
a genuine constitution, cannot be fought by the 
Federal Chancellor with the same weapons as 
those by which he K or at least held 
in check, the Prussian iet. The feudal element, 
so strong in the local assembly, is but feebly 
ted in the national Parliament. And 
it may be ssid 928 of 
are more German Prussian. 
He has never professed much regard for the 
narrow prejudices of the Junker „which 
has been the greatest obstacle to ian pro- 
gress, and his natural would lead him 
to support s policy whi ould knit together 


ity 
w 
by whatever means the several members of the 
federation. His difficulties lie more in the 
direction of King William's Court than in the 
demands of the national Liberals. Pertinaciously 
to resist the claim now openly advocated in the 
Federal assembly will be neither easy nor safe. 
Such a course would tend to retard the work of 
unification on which the Chancellor is bent. 
The people of Hanover, Herse, the Hanse Townr, 
and the other annexed States, are by no means 
reconciled to the ian bureaucratic system 
under which — have been placed. They 
suffer all the disadvantages, without having as 
yet secured many of the promised blessings of 
German unity, and the deputies of these pro- 
vinces are now supported by a large number of 
Prussian ‘esentatives whose —— of the 
common Fatherland is stronger than their local 


| prejudices. The power of the purse still re- 
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mains in a modified form in the hands of the 
Parliament ; the Federal exchequer is at a low 
ebb; and the assembly is averse to a 
fresh grants without exercising some con 
over the expenditure. With that view they 
demand the creation of a distinct Federal 
financial de ent. 

At lengih the interests of Prussia as the 
ing Power, and the welfare and 


are placed in antagonism. The time seems to 
have come when the question whether Prussia is 
to dominate over Germany, or the Confederation 
absorb Prussia, will be decided—the one being 
a régime which restricts the free development of 
the nation, the other a guarantee of a 
constitutional system. It is a sore test of 
Prussian patriotism. A conflict 
would have the effect of paralysing Germany 


and encouraging the pretensions of her external | Dr 


foes. And, what is of at least equal importance, 
it would tend to increase the antagonism of the 
South Germans. The States south of the Main 
hold aloof from the Confederation rather from 
antipathy to the arbitrary Prussian system than 
in consequence of the provisions of 
Treaty of Prague. They desire national 
unity as ardently as their northern brethren, 
but it must be in the interests of the whole 
Fatherland and not to gratify the ambition 
of any particular State. Their future course 
will therefore be materially affected 

the issue of the present conflict. An 
this element Count Bismark cannot neglect 
to take into account in shaping his policy. He 
cannot afford, for international as well as 
domestic reasons, to run counter to 

feeling either in the North or in the South ; 
and so keen-sighted a statesman must have 
since been convinced that a united Germany wi 
never be erected on the narrow foundations of 
a Prussian bureaucracy. He must soon choose 
between the two principles at issue, and in the 
interests of om it is to be hoped he will 
have the wisdom to choose aright. 


THE WEATHER AND THE SEASONS. 


Tun weather is certainly more or less worthy 
of notice, because it is a convenient topic in 
the exigencies of social intercourse. It 4 
good title, at least a ee ee S Se ee 
we give it in our casual conversation. We have 
Nod 0 winter seashn, which oie Sen 0 tong patted 


merely a proteases of the autumn. 
Christmas time in early January, the flora 
of A and ber were to be seen in the 


Weald of Kent and on the hills of the midlan 
whilst the British oak retained in unwon 
* the foliage of the summer. In mid- 
ebruary the signs of a premature spring were 
all around us. In the bleakest parts of north 
Lon don, the delicate almond-blossom began to 


Dedicate her beauty to the sun, 
and bore her blushing honours thick upon her. 
The “willows by the water-courses” yielded 
their golden-yellow and silvery-gray blossoms | 
as 4 — ” for benediction to the church - going 
Catholic, and as Be wn to the rustic Pro- 
testant belles. From Feb 


of March our naturalist’s 
be out of its reckoning. 


of frost and snow. Bes on Wednesday last, 
registered in the midlands 


It is the world of commerce as well as the 
world of natural economy which gives meteoro- 
an in ** terest. The 


ect of s pros 
us to business is remarkable. 


climate as a stim 
The commercial world, with all its reputed 
stringent laws of supply and demand, is a very 
m body in so arti a society as ours. 
From the data so liberally farnished to the 
daily newspapers by volunteers in all parts of 
England, it would seem that the relations of 
nature to human economy are in no science 
being pursued with greater zest than in 
meteorology, the youngest of the sciences. It 
is true that meteorology cannot yet be said 
to have a place in popular education. The 
field is comparatively new to the student, 
although old to the Zadkiels and Moores of the 
period. In a university course, where it is 
classed under Natural Philosophy, its place in 


the curriculum is little more than nominal. But 
which has already been made, 


om of the whole Northern Confederation, | i 


meteorologist 


from the 
both by meteorological societies and by individual 


observers, a good future is evidently in store 
for the science. ta 

A reminder of the periodical pleasures and 
charms which pertain to the narrow latitudes 
where the seasons prevail, should serve as a 
set-off against the ailments of a sub arctic 
character which afflict us—the 
the lesser evils and discomforts 


] birth, 
as well as the rich and mellow season of the fallof 


Ade | the leaf. What charms these recurring as of 


Nature have for those who have once forsaken 
them for ions where the seasons are un- 
known, is pathetically told us by travellers like 

Hooker, the naturalist, Mr. Duke, the 
author of “ Greater Britain,” and more recently 
still, by the author of the Origin of the 
Seasons.” And not seldom have we heard the 
report from those who have left their native 
land for Australian shores. In Australia, 


the | although that great south land is half within 


the temperate zone, they have evergreen forests 
which soon become dull and monstrous to the 

e, an ever-bright blue sky which = upon 
‘he conann and makes the new-comer long for a 
cloud upon the horizon. By those who have 
time to think on the clime they have left behind 
them in En ping skies and our 
landscapes, light and shade, 
and decked green, ae felt as a 


the sight of a deciduous tree. 
these scenes to those amid which our Constables 
and Linnels, and our poets from Chaucer and 
the author of The Seasons,” down to our own 
time, have ascribed the beuuties of field and 
sky, of hill and plain. How liable are we to 
forget the exceptional character of our latitude 
its phenomena, as compared with those | 
amid which the greater proportion of mankind 
have been born, have liv 
Meteorology has 

earnest that it will minimise for us the evils 
and discomforts which at t chequer those 
charms of our climate which our poetry and 
inting have celebrated. It has done more 
this ; for the first applications which have 
been made of the meteorological discoveries of 
the day have been in averting the loss of life at 
sea, and the sacrifice of an incalculable amount 
of property. Tue difficulties of the science, as 
ite itors themselves reveal them, are such 
as to fustif the circumspection with which its 
reputed achievemen's are regarded. In our 
british Islands the problem is confessed to be a 
peculiarly difficult one. In addition to the 
remoteness of the forces which affect us both 
from equatorial and arctic regions, the local 
ivnflaences which surround us still further 
multiply and complicate the manifuld scientific 
data. Those influences are espec:ally the juxta- 


and have wrought 


iven us 


position of island and continent and the vary- 
ing ion of the land. The way in which 
these may divert the main currents of our 
atmosphere and divert them into eddies which 

no true indication of their actual direction, 
As 


illustrated to us as we walk our streets. 
the roofs and chimneys of our houses are to the 
breezes above See, pt on, he gat Gera 
phical scale, is the interposition of is! aod 
contineuts to the primary currents which sweep 
over them. Thus 2 of 
t com appears to 
be thie geogrenhi stage of the science of the 
weather in these latitudes upon which our pro- 
fessional observers are now at work. Then let 
our weather-wise ones in town and country still 
give their minds to the subject. Let them still 


give their trained habits of observation to the 
ways of the wind and the ism of one 
change in the weather with another. Such 


habits are the best allies the science cap have, 
and one can contribute some re cemenees 
facte to the nearest newspaper without possess- 
ing an anemometer or even a hygrometer. 


THE VELOCIPEDE MANIA IN BNGLAND. 


Nor a few of the English visitors to that monster 
bazaar, the great Paris Exhibition of 1867, found 
themselves somewhat startled, while dreamily 
promenading the spacious avenues diverging from 
the Place de I Etoile, which proudly crowns the 
favourite Parisian lounge, the Avenue des Champs 
Elysées, at the unexpected apparition of a 
fashionably attired individual, who appeared to be 
gifted with some mysterious power of locomotion, 
which enabled him to thread with amazing rapidity 
the dense throng of broughams and flacres that filled 


the broad carriage-way, and to overtake, without 


‘ 


E 


great Parisian thoroughfares crested by 


eye become fixed upon the mysterious flame, 
than it had approached close to the amazed beholder, 
and, darting with lightning-like speed from his 
presence, instantaneously vanished amid the myriads 


once puzzling mystery, and before the winter of 


ing the means of supply. The details of the new 
mania, as furnished by the English newspaper cor - 
respondents in Paris, combined with the somewhat 


French firm, some few months since, determined 
upon introducing the now-famous plaything into 
England, they found the field already prepared for 
them in all directions. 

But velocipedes were by no means a novelty in 
this country. For many years past Eaglishmen had 
been familiar with modes of locomotion in which the 
propelling power was supplied by means of a treadle 
worked by the foot, or a small wheel turned by hand. 
Forty or fifty years since, the use of velocipedes, 
or “ dandy-horses,” as they were then termed, was 
extremely common, and it was at one time believed 
that they would completely obviate the need for rail- 
ways. The “ dandy-horses,” which were of French 
invention, became in turn supplanted by the cum- 
brous, and now old-fashioned, velocipede with four 
wheels. TheSpitalfields weavers were great proficients 
in the working of these machines, Accustomed to 
the use of the treadle in connection with their labour 
at the silk looms, the velocipede became in their 
hands as easily manageable as an ordinary hat in the 
hands of a professor of legerdemain. Oocasionally 
half-a-dozen of these machines might be seen 
furiously racing together, in true hipp>drome fashion, 
in the direction of Epping Forest ; and regular places 
existed where they could always be purchased or 
hired. But these uncouth-looking velocipedes possessed 
namerous disadvantages which prevented them from 
occupying a permanent position in public estimation. 


the They were generally large and anwieldy machines, 


occupying much room, extremely heavy, and not 
easily managed by persons unaccustomed to them. 
Consequently their use rapidly fell off, and they are 
now only to be met with occasionally, except in some 
parts of the north, where itinerant cutlers and other 
mechanics frequently use them in travelling from 
village to village. The modern velocipede is a very 
different thing from its antiquated predecessor, 
although even in its improved form its use is not 
wholly new, something like it having been introduced 
during the velocipede mania of some thirty or forty 
yours ago. It consists simply of two wheels, one 
larger than the other, placed lengthways and con- 
nected together by means of an extremely narrow 
bridge, on which is the seat, a kind of miniature 
saddle, for the use of the velocipedist. At first sight 
the machine resembles a well-known child's toy, but 
a visit to one of the numerous velocipede riding 
schools, now springing up in all parte of London, is 
sufficient to dispel the illusion. ere we find ample 
proofs of the ingenuity which has transformed the 
lumbering old-fashioned velocipede, by means of 
which Faraday, eager to gain « practical lesson in 
mechanics, toiled painfully up Hampstead Hill, into 
a light and not wungraceful machine, which, 
ocoupying but little space, not more than that 
required by an ordinary umbrella-stand, bids fair to 
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n . certain that, undet favourable conditio 
‘|  Parktamettary Intelligene. | caigranta e eee in. til 8 
enced l 1 „ NA n 1 to. thes 
n experienced han It ve 
EFFFCCTCTT0 | HOUSE OF LORDS. [places where thoir labour would be. remanerative, 
K the ne velocipeds, or Bi-cycle,” gs out} ‘On Thursday, Lord Lawaexct, Who was intro | One way was to empower the Law Guardians 
. n a te it, into this | scot by the Bute of and Chetms- to raise the ftiecessiry resources by a rate, with a 
bald eg Wied  « eee dt the 12. ok the oath end v tee, and he was of that 
* 1 mes — ö SA rA ' ——— 
moses a fn thetropolis | é, StxPresscrt, in moving the second reading | most economical of Governments 
0 nt of the Roclesiastical Courts oa history 
legielation, effected or attempted, on the subject. | 
K. tee the bill did not intacfore with | 
| existing rights. It was generally admitted, as he vi 
— by f 


n notations, that the present ies i 
machinery , an Sam M and the | arrival, 3 ici 
sym : a, the bishops per pot ine „. acl with 1 ac og 
sonal, eros | acrpline 0 ' at some atim necessary 
now in oper | order to induce those who were useless here, but 
and a proper provision for the safe might be very useful elsewhere, to accept the boon 
ired reform, of emigration. If there remained any difficulty 
the present y performing their | about the question, it might be removed by a Royal 
duties by deputy, and the registries being seldom Commission; but he hoped that the issue of such a 
fire or damp-proof. Hie bill comprised remedies for Commission would uot be by the Govern- 
these defects, but the Olergy Discipline and Eccle-} ment as a reason for not taking immediate steps. 
| siastical Courts Bill, of which the Primate was about Lord GRANVILLE quite as to the urgency of 
to move the second reedings did not. He 8 he the questien. But he doubted the expedbency of a 


sh not have to repeat the complaint made by the | Royal Commission, and he was partic opposed 
pay a pretty round late Lord Oran worth in relation to a bill tim | to iby Im addition being made fs: re- 
and by him with similar objecta, that he had met no | sources. ‘That Imperial aid was got indispensable, 
vere | sfinpathy from the bishops. The t bill would, | was 
| be believed, save the Church of 


i 
. 
5 


1 
3 


i 


—＋—— 2 the true rem 
& wise in iets 0 
that th 
extraordi 
alone, would find a natural remcdy. 
country in the world, the capital in which had im- 
mensély increased during the last three years, must 
surely have resources for the empleyment of its able- 
bodied population. 
Lord Gu concurred with Lord 


ls denied 


ta ie beer dt 
* ae be th tha vast 


of capital during th 7 dh 
increase of cap Bo ie Dee toe 5 


5 
115 


* the demand for labour in Australia. 
numbers of our | . Some bills ha been forwarded a stage, their 
much of the - | Lordships at twenty-five minutes pest 


seven O clock. 
On Monday, Lord Rs bal agked the Govern- 


: 
Ek 


8. 
* 


e to pro alteration in 

RD the. Caro on Dayo e, e 

A. Ay 6 Bi a Fer the 

uestion, 80 was nt on 

am . — — to show that the terms of the Pa 

of the 1 5 would not oppose th cath ask were not — the ry a edt “ 

wasting their : for the third time endeavoured to 

or some other The two bills were then read a second time, and raise a Sem on the subject of the Iriah Church 
notions of humour 


. * an . and not in 4 
wearing of outrageonuscostumes, and the performance || On Friday, in answer to a question by Lord ve capacity ; and then went on to contend 
of incomprehenmble gyrations. Far better the velo- | Cowper, Lord Dz Grey stated that information had gard to the constitutional question, thet it wasa 


. monstrous doctrine to maintain that under any circum- 
oi pode than the music-hall, the race-course, or the deen received from the British Consul at Buffalo of stances, where 4 sovereign had entered inte divine 


prize-ring. It is a pastime which, not indulged to an outbreak of e malady called hog cholera among compact at the will of her people, she should be placed 


the pigs in that district. , 
excess, can do no harm, but may be rendered pro- © pigs in — — 9 in a position of inability to yield to her people's wishes 


ductive of much good in the way of rest for the mind | Lord HoucuTon called the attention of the House > = — — ane wales 


and exercise for the body. to the question of emigration in relation to the pre- com pact. The. 1 — Age oy arly thas = 


sent state of pauperiem. He referred to the admitted f 
. f f any pro of the kind contemplated by the ques- 
es increase of perism, and to the means which 2 ot o noble lord. 5 


Tun Horz n emigration o tor its alleviation. Thecolonies| Leave was given to the Duke of Argyll to intro- 
: CONvEN — wo not perhaps receive pauper emigrants as 
words which passed in the Court of Queen's Bench Wia 92 ony esse Ane — ae put duce a bill to alter the tenure by which the members 


Of the ection *" Beurse er Rat there iss possibility | they appeared now disinclined to bear their share | Lordships adjourned about cight pelock. 
The junior counsel for the d 4 1 reopened. in the expense of the transport of labour, and 


in the late : ar ind. 
hearing stated that his leader, Mr. Mellish, ee must therefore be content with an inferior kind 


referred to a select committee. re 
| ‘Their Lordships adjourned at 6 qnarter to eight. Sry rt tly woman at 
With re 


1 1 Even an inferior kind would doubtless be welcome HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
— in 1 — 2 unable to attend the | since labour was as necessary now as fermer! to On Wednesday, at the day sitting, Mr. Baws 
allowed Farry * yews for a wee. The motion was 25 development both of Australia and ot British moved the second reading of tho Bili, the 


North America. It wis, besides, by no means opposition having been withdrawn. The Cuan- 
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on Lon of the Excurauar suggested amendments, 
which Mr. Baines accepted, and the motion was 


agreed to. 
Mr. Artoun called attention to a proclamation 


— — —— 


went to the country, and to the express words of 
the fourth resolution. r. Aytoun went on at some 
length to state his objections to the aggrandisement 
of the Irish priesthood; but it was now about the 


issued by the Mayor of Tynemouth, warning the | hour of dinner, and the impatience of the House was | been in the debate, the Irish 
inhabitants that if they attended a lecture to be so loudly manifested that much of his speech was Oatholio clergy were a great power in the country 
given by Murphy, and paid for admission, they | inaudible. The clamour went on increasing, | he asked whether that fact was not to be traced to a 
would be liable to a penalty. Mr. Bravos replied | especially from a large knot congregated below the — continuance of a penal and restrictive system, , 
that his worship was acting under the authority of | bar, provoking an appeal to the Speaker from one to the slow and imperfect relaxations by which, 
the Home Office. member of the and a motion to adjourn Bee, OF Gite: Mewes hed, en Gone, That 
Mr. Russett Guaney moved the second reading | the debate from another, until at last the Sraaxzn influence, if it existed, was a marked justiſl - 
of the Married Women's Property Bill. He ex- 1 call the offenders to order, and directed | cation of the Government. He denied 
plained ite provissions, and supported it in a speech | the nt-at-Arms to clear the bar, expressing | that the the bill ing to Maynooth had 
of earnestness, Mr. Jesse. ed the | his opiinon that at so early an hour such impatience | been settled conference with 
— Mr. Lorss moved that the bill be read a was uncalled for. Silence being restored, the heads of Charch in 
second time that day six months. He pointed out Mr. Hott (one of the members for Lancashire), in | and he a 
that the bill, while securing the wife's property, | an effective maiden speech, examined in detail the | to have in- 
left the husband with all his present responsibility | arguments of the principal supp of the bill— | timation of the 
for her debts and maintenance, and contended that concluding that there was ng to be said for it | intentions explained 
if the husband was to be relieved of the control of | but the old Sie volo, sic jubeo. Logically, he showed, The lesson 
the family property, he ought also to be relieved | these arguments must lead to the dissolution of the that 
of his responsibility. Mr. Sravarey Hut sug- Union. The bill, he contended, would give an im- the 
gested that the bill should be referred to a select | petus to Romanism—it would inorease the Irish diffi- | actual ; for, 
committee, and after some discussion the course | culty by irritating the Protestants without conciliat- aims 
was agreed to, the amendment being withdrawn. | ing the Catholics, and it would recoil on the English wore 
The consideration of the Sunday Trading Bill | Church, on the Throne, and on the tenure of property. with. 
ocoupied the remainder of the sitting, and the debato The debate was continued in the same one-sided | the Church. He did not deny that there was union of 


was not concluded when the House adjourned. 


On Thursday there was a very crowded House, and 
at the suggestion of Mr. Giapstons, members who 
had motions on the paper agreed to withdraw or post- 
pone them. 


THE IRISH CHURCH BILL. 

Mr. Arrovuns, on rising to move his instruction to 
the committee, directing it to provide for the dissolu- 
tion of the College of Maynooth, was informed by the 
Sri that it was notin order, inasmuch as the 
committee could do this without aninstruction. Mr. 
Aytoun therefore gave way to 

Mr. Newpecats, who, loudly cheered by his 
friends around him, proceeded to move his amend- 
ment, that the bill be committed that day-eix months. 


By way of apology, he urged that he interposed at 
this stage not in his individual capacity, but in the 
discharge of a duty to his constituents, who con- 
scientiously believed that the overthrow of the Pro- 
testant Charch would lead inevitably to the establish- 
ment of the Roman Oatholic Ohurch in Ireland. He 
did it, too, in vindication of the rights of the 
minority, though he hinted that the minority was 
only so in appearance, so many members of the 
Liberal party having been forced to support the bill 
by an excessive strain of party obligations. His chief 
reason for opposing the bill was that it would impair 
the supremacy of the Crown and the law in Ireland, 
of which the Established Church was the symbol. 
The demand for its destruction came not from the 
people of Ireland, but from the Court of Rome, and 
it was part of an organised scheme for the subjuga- 
tion of Protestantism in England. 

He condemned the bill because we wanted no more 
re tatives of d min this House. ( Hear, 
and nter.) Al y the Roman Oatholic members 
were to be seen day by day in the lobbies of this House 
with Dr. Manning, the most insiouating of tyrants. 
22 He had known Dr. — teats his boy- 

ood, and Dr. Manning once did him the honour of 
desiring to be introduced to bim in the tea-room of this 
House, but be thanked Dr. Manning, and said he so 
much disapproved what Dr. Manning was doing that he 
had rather not. (“ Hear,” and laughter.) Why did he 
say that? Because of a sermon, which in 1859 or 1860 
Dr. Manning preached, in which the object of the Roman 
Catholics was proclaimed to be the subjugation of this 
— ot What member of = House wane — — 
„ six years „to see the majority here obey the 
— of one 92 the disestablish ment of the 
Protestant Church in Ireland according to directions 
transmitted to Cardinal Cullen straight from Rome? 
(Laughter. ) 
On this favourite theme Mr. Newdegate dilated, to 
a House which listened, with no sign of impatience, 
for a considerable time, in all his usual earnestness 
and solemnity oftone. If the Government, he said, 
were influenced by fear—(a laugh)—in imperilling the 
supremacy of the Crown in [reland, and acting with 
gross injustice to a most loyal portion of the people, 
all he could say was that no one could argue with 
them ; for fear was a helpless yielding of humanity ; 
— he felt it his duty to propose the rejection of the 


Colonel Sruant Kwox seconded the amendment, 
and declared the intention of himself and friends to 
raise again the standard of their ancestors, and cry, 
No surrender.” 

Mr. Artoun followed with an explanation of the 
motives which had led to the framing of hie in- 
struction.” Though he supported the bill y; 
he strongly disapproved the mode in which Maynooth 
was to be favoured. While the clergy of the Estab- 
lished Church and the recipients of the Regium 
Donum were dealt with individually, and were com- 
pensated only for their —.— interests, a capital 
sum was handed over to ooth without any con- 
ditions as to its disposal. all been dealt with 
on the same principle, he caloulated that 84,000/ 
would have compensated the life interests of the pro- 
fessors, and 80,000/. the educational interest of the 
students; so that the bill gave an endowment to 
Maynooth of 200,000/. in excess of its just due, He had 
an insuperable objeotion to thus endowing an insti- 
tution which he argued had produced much mischie 
in Ireland. It was in direct contradiction, too, to 
the policy of levelling down on which the Liberal 


strain by Mr. P. WIND nau, who condemned the 
Maynooth clauses. Mr. Larnox vindicated the con- 
sistency of assisting to amend the bill in committee 
and opposing the third reading. He wished, as re- 
— 2 University of Dublin, to ex his 
dissent from the opinions which his — — on. and 
learned colleague had enunciated on a subject of what 
was termed ‘‘levelling up.“ Although he and his 
friends might endeavour in committee to improve the 
details of the bill, they were as strongly opposed as 
they ever had been to the principles upon which it 
was based. But, in the event of the majority — * 
ing the measure into he thous he 
and 
vour 
far as possible the details of the bill. 
(Hear, hear.) 


Mr. Wuattuzy, who rose amid cries of “ Oh, oh |?” 
asserted that there was not in the House any member 
more anxious than he to hasten the settlement of this 
1 In spite of the taunts of the hon. member 

or North Warwickshire, he would venture to express 
his thanks to the Prime Minister for having brought 
the measure forward. He believed that no fewer 
seventeen —＋ had an i by the — — 
consequence of a person of unhappy reputation nam 
Murphy having raised the Protestant standard in 
the county of Lancaster. (La 
been to a certain extent ted with this indi- 
vidual, and he would confess that he was at the 
resent time endeavouring to get a dosen Mr. 
urphys to go about the country raising the Pro- 
testant standard when this question was got rid of. 
(Much laughter.) He urged the Premier to recon- 
sider those ＋ hm bill 4 1. — 4 aud 
appropriation e funds, so ynoo 
get a share tantamount to a perpetual endow- 


ment. 

Mr. Cuantzr said it appeared that the hon. mem- 
ber for Peterborough me reconciled to Rome 
across the prostrate form of the Church of England, 
and he congratulated the Church of Rome on the 
accession of a new convert. (A — They were 
told that this question had been — y discussed. It 
would take years to discuss it amply, and they were 
now only at the beginning of the discussion. (“ Oh, 
oh — He did not wish to say anything di 
ful of the Prime Minister, but to what did he owe 
the office? To the united bigotry of England, Ire- 
land and Scotland. (Oh, oh!“) To the bigotry of 
the English Liberationists against the Established 
Church, to the bigotry of the Scotch Presbyterians 
against prelacy, and to the bigotry of the Irish 
Roman Catholics against Protestantism. 

Mr. Scourrretp and Mr. Verner also opposed the 
bill; and Mr. Dass was the first and 42 
who argued on the other side. 

Lord Sanpon’s reason for op the bill was the 
prejudice to the freedom of speech and opinion which 
must follow the destruction of Protestant institutions. 
That it would have both these results he showed by 
numerous extracts from the declarations of Cardinal 
Cullen and Dr. Manning, and from recent —— 
Allocutions. The bill sprang from a mistaken i 
that the Ultramontines were the only party in the 


hter.) Now, he had | been 


Church of Rome, and it was a return to the old | The 


erroneous policy of endeavouring to govern a people 
thro their priests. 

Sir H. Bravos animadverted on the silence which 
had prevailed on the Ministerialist benches—at least, 
so far as argument went, for he acknowledged that 
they had been eloquent in cries which reminded him 
of old Vauxhall on a firework night. He went on to 
denounce the bill as an act of profligacy, but by this 
time (10°30) the gentlemen who had — routed from 
the bar had returned and taken up seats under the 

lery, whence they kept up an un 
Divide, divide,” “Oh, oh! and less 
cries, yom which Sir Hervey struggled to the end 
of his . 

Mr. O. Rarxzs, who was listened to much more 
patiently, denied that the bill, though it might dis- 
endow, would disestablish the Irish Church. 
might dissociate Church and State, but it would not 
abolish the supremacy of the Crown, which d ded 
on the Act of Supremacy and the 37th ‘Article 
Was it, therefore, worth while to despoil the Irish 
Church for so slight a result? Lord Henry Scorr 
followed on the same side. 

Mr, Giapstonz defended the course taken by the 
Ministerialists, which he pointed out was ö by 
the silence of the Opposition leaders. roply to 
Mr. Aytoun, he assured him that his 
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wherever it existed ; and to he fait between both, the 
Episcopalians ought to have the same advantage of 
having a Supreme Head. 
Cardinal Callen is not the creation of the waters 
＋ 11 the powerful hierarchy that ades [relan 
not the ereation of the volan re’ Se 
ciplined ised Rom 


orders of the 
Oatholic Church in Ireland — 
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„ing that no ecclesi 


L 
want the poliey of his leader by his reply to an assertion 
| that he had not given notice of an amendment upon 


make the ex 


* dis establishment of the Church 


, | abnoxious policy 


clause in order to i 


i and 
- lof 


Mr. Warrots denied that the royal su 
ad so limiteda meaning. It had a double attitude— 
urisdiction, the other assert- 
law should be passed and no 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction axercised without the autho- 
of the Crown. N 

. BuLLIvan, the Attorney-General for Ireland, 
threw himself into the discussion with characteristic 
impetaosity ; but the only suocess which attended a 
attack upon Dr. Ball was the complete identi- 

of that right hon. and learned gentleman with 


0 
denying all foreign 
one denying oreign | 


a particular olause— that he had an amendment upon 
, bat that it stood in the name of Mr. 


vas was the first to divert the discussion 
legal train, though he remarked on the 
the refusal to it the Irish Con vocation 
ty of the sa He 
roland would 


characterised in an especial manner by natural piety, 
yet theirs was the country which had been chosen to 


pa 


ment of a State without a religion. 
He firmly believed that when the heat of this struggle 
was „Ireland, smarting under the charge that 
she alone was godless—(‘‘ Oh,” and cheers)—and she 
alone was without that which gave dignity toa nation, 
would demand national eq ay the shape of the 
England. He did 
not envy the statesman who would have to cope with 
that demand, nor did he envy the present Prime 
Minister the bitter reproaches that would be cast 
upon him through the length and breadth of the land 
when the ings of to-day were being reviewed. 
(“Oh,” and“ Hear, hear. 
Mr. Pn the clause, which would give 


The debate was continued in a House of which the 
* ra 2 and was even more 
noisily manifested than on Thursday night as mid- 
night 1 On the one side, Mr. Oross, Mr. 
8 A. Egerton, Colonel Barttelot, and Mr. 
J. Hill opposed the clause as embodying the 
of disestablishment; while Mr. 
Monk, Mr. 9 Mr. Ar Mr. 8 
supported it as the keystone the bill. a 
latter said he was a member of the Protestant 
Ohurch, and believed in its creed so far as he under- 
stood it. (Laughter.) He for one repudiated an 
State assistance by way of endowment for the Ch 
to which he belonged. 

Mr. Gtaperons criticised the transcendental 
character of Mr. Disraeli’s notions of an Establish- 


ment, and plunged again into the“ supremac on- 

waver onee more that it — do 
by the 

urged 


ill. lying to the arguments 

for the nn that it was 
compatible with the scope of the bill, and he main- 
tained that though the Irish Ohurch might retain 
identity of doctrine and worship with the English 
Church, it had no right when disestablished to have 
that identity secured by law, For the deepest charac- 
teristic of an Establishmn ent was that its laws were 


doo. the laws of the land. He objected to the amend. 


unequal ment, because it struck at the groundwork of the 

¢ Me, bill, and was supported on two ds which are 

of Mr. diametrically o to one er. The one was 

that the that the rej of the clause was on all points 

were compatible with the attainment of the main object of 

more Roman | the bill—namely, the blishment and disendow- 

provoked much ent of the I Church. That was the statement of 


o right hon. gentleman, but the great bulk of his sup- 
porters had prooseded on the opposite assum tion that 
in this clause wae involved by far the part of 
the 1 the bill, and they accordingly 
exhorted whom they sat to oppose the 

their opposition to the 
(Hear.) He opposed the amend- 


measure itself. 


"| ment because, as far as he had been able to ascertain, 


it was diametrically opposed to the feelings of Irish 
Oh ho desired, if this bill were to be 


those who advocate it on the narrower 
members of the Irish Church have a 


ween an 

Church are „ Several of them hav 

to ales but the most ound an 
ensive of them all is this—that a Church is an 
blished Church whose laws are the laws of the land. 
.) The demand which is made by the right bon. 
ee ber for B and the form 
words in w he has clothed it, amounts to no more 
that the laws of the land shall continue to 
the Charch in I d. That means that 
this disestablished Church is to have laws by which its 
nee are to be governed, placed on a footing wholly 


ically t from that on which rest the laws 
other reli body, because, while the rules of 
the other bodies to be enforced si by contract, 


simp! 

the rules and associations of the disesta bHehed Obarch 
* to rest upon statutory and Parliamentary authority. 

ow, it is plain the scope of this amendment, narrow it 
as you may, strikes at the groundwork of tbe bill. 
Hut I entertain to it another objection. I object to it 
from the standing ground of the framers of the measure 
who intend to strip the Charch in Ireland of its politi 


i 


i 


d natural priyi I must presume to object to it 
from the ground of the members of the 
harch itself” I want to know by what title it is that 
the right hon. and learned gentleman the member for 
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University of Dublia or the right hon. gentleman 
9 site near him calls upon us By to a bods which 
g to disestablish and disendow that 
Which is essential and mherent according to the notions 
now recognised in this country of every body of Chris- 
tians asking no aid from the go B - 
authority has the right hon. and | gen to 
tell us that which he proposes is desired 


we are go m 


m- 
bers of the Church itself. (Dr. Ball was wa to 
say that he had no authority.) I am glad to have 


He 


that avowal. 

to those who had voted for the second 
of the bill and for going into committee, to 
is attempt to render fruitless their previous 


readi 
resist 
labours. 
Mr. Dana, in his reply, repeated that his only 
motive was to retain for the Protestant Episcopal 
Church the benefit of the Sovereign's supremacy, and 
that this could be done without impedi the 
general policy of the bill. He reiterated and vindi- 
cated his conception of the royal supremacy and 
establishments, accounting for Sir Roundell Palmer's 
views on the point by his well-known opinions that 
the Church ought to be supreme, not the Orown. 
He denounced the bill as the most pernicious mea- 
sure which had during his time been introduced into 
Parliament, spoke of the destruction and robbery of 
the Church, and roused the enthusiasm of his 
followers by a declaration that he could not believe 
that anything would ever occur so fatal to the 
country as that the policy of the Government to- 
wards the Trish Church should be carried into 
action. He concluded by saying :— 

We know to-night what the right hon. gentleman is 
aiming at. What is his real defence of his policy ? what 
is his real anewer to my ition to leave ont this 


ou are so in the 
Why do you not come forward and secure that freedom 


Hear 


to- A bt bas 
announced tHis policy, which he never — 80 dis- 


desi have no right to jadge me ex by the 
pablie proposition that f sew l 


my present proposi- 
tions.” That would be the position of. a prudent states- 
man; but we havea frank stateeman—(laughter)—who 
does not condescend to be prudent. (Cheers and counter 
cheers.) I say on the part of the Protestants of Ireland 
when we are that a new policy is now to be 
inaugurated, when we have from the Prime Minister a 
definition of his new 3 that it is to secure to 
all that freedom in religious matters which is the prero- 
~— of ae body of Christians in the country—the 
rotestants of Ireland have a right to say, “ Oarry your 
into effect completely, or at least our 
te till there is one verdict of ruin aed an entire 
dissolution of the bonds of society.” (Loud cheers.) 


Mr. Giapstons could not find it in his heart to 
weaken the effect of the animated peroration to 
which they had just listened. 

Bat I am bound to tell the right hon. gentleman that 
I think he laboured under a delusion as to words used 
by me which was not shared wi eh him by any other 
gentleman in the House (“ Oh, ob,” and cheers)—with 
reference to the freedom, the absolute „or any 
freedom, which was the title or right or prerogative of 
“ every body of Christians inthe country.” I said, “ Of 
every body of Christians subsisting upon its own re- 
sources.” (Hear, bear.) I, therefore, Sir, am great! 
rejoiced to think that I may still, perhaps, be include 
in the right hon. gentleman’s category of “ pradent 
statesmen.”’ (Cheers and laughter.) 


The committee then divided, with the following 
result :— 


For the clause 0s 50 344 
Against it 50 , 221 
Majority ae — 123 
Chairman was ordered to report progress, and 


the House resumed. 

On the motion of Mr. Noxt, a new writ was 
ordered to be issued for Brecon in the room of Mr. 
Howel Gwyn, unseated on petition. 

The House adjourned at five minutes to one. 


On Monday, in the House of Commons Mr. 
Sheridan’s proposal to add a smoki clause to 
the litan District Railway Bill similar to 
that recently added to the Metropolitan Railway Bill, 
was defeated on a division by 198 to 167, or a 
majority of 31. Mr. Benrmcx gave notice of a 
motion relative to the practice of * the win- 
dows and locking the doors of carriages, which pre- 
vailed on some of the railway lines. 

IRISH CHURCH BILL. 

About nine hours were spent in Committee on the 
Irish Church Bill. In Mr. Disraeli's absence, from 
illness, Mr. Hardy took charge of the amendments 
stan in his name. Clauses from 3 to 9 inclusive, 
which relate to the constitution and power of the 
Commission, were postponed, as well as Clause 10, 

hibiting future appointments to any ecclesiastical 
— or office. The amendment on Clause 12— 
the disendowing clause—to postpone the transfer of 
Church property to the Commissioners from January, 
1871, to January, 1872, was rejected by 301 to 194— 
majority 107. Another division took place on the 
clause itself, which was carried by 214 to 103— 
majority 111. To Clause 13, on Mr. Hardy’s motion, 

addition was made, preserving to the existing pre- 
lates and deans the tit»: and they now 
enjoy. Mr. Hardy moved 


of Clause 14—the compensation clause—which 

educts the compensation to the eurates from the in- 

8 17 * to the incumbent; be was en 
y Sir 


Roundell Palmer. The amendment ww 
negatived by a majority of 98—330 to 232. The 
. the Committee was then ad- 


The second reading of the Habitual Oriminals Bill 
was postponed till the d let of May, the frst Monday 
after the Whitean holidays. After some other 
2 the House adjourmed at half-past one 
0 
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EWALD S “ HISTORY OF ISRAEL.” 


It is not creditable to English literature that 
the works of the most accomplished Biblical 
critic of the time should be so little known 
among us, and so inaccessible to all save those 
who are familiar with German. In Ewald there 
is that rare combisstion of immense erudition 
and profound spiritual 89 effloresces 

e, Ewald, in his 


tion such as only genius can impart. 
genius are not so common in the field of Biblical 
eriticism that we can afford to overlook any one 


of them, or put from us the gifts he 
peculiar 
indicate the probable 


certain signs w 
of Ewald into our 
since, indeed, we believe an edition of his 
“Life of Ohrist” was rend into our lan- 
age; but the book is surely scarce: we at 
east have never been able to lay hands upon it. 
Now, however, the gro emand his 
works, or rather the growing desire for acquaint- 
ance with them, ins to meet response. 
Mesars. Deighton, Bell and Oo. promise us 4 
translation of part of his “Commentary on 
— and in * book om = a 
mane give us a fragment of his History o 
1 Ternel.” 115 it altogether beyond hope “that 
some English publisher may yet supply us with 
a translation of at least all his leading works on 
Biblical 2 . criticism ? — a ven- 
ture oould il to prove profitable, even 
in the blishers” sense of that word, at a time 
| when Biblical studies are becoming more popular 
than ever. 

It was hardly judicious, we think, to select the 
„History of Israel as the work by which to 
introduce Ewald to English readers. It is, in 

„sure to shock not their prejadices alone, 
ut their deepest convictions. Ewald is never 
more wilful and capricious, never more dog- 
matic and self-asserting, than when dealing with 
the “ Narrators” of the Pentateuch, and assign- 
ing this passage or that to authors, some of whom, 
we are verily r exist only in his own 
imagination. His whole handling of the Penta- 
teuch, indeed, and especially of the Book of 
Genesis, taxes our faith in his critical faculty 
and faculty of divination somewhat too sorely. 
Nothing, for instance, will persuade most Eng- 
lich students to it the patriarchs Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob to be resolved into shado 
representatives of national adventures an 
struggles, save the most irrefragible proofs. 
And Ewald's proofs, when he condescends to 
ive them, appear to us by no means conclusive. 
t may be very natural for him to depend on the 
delicacy and infallibility of his critical organs; 
but we can hardly depend on them as he does. 


ourselves with the conclusions to which his rare 
powers have conducted him; but we must be 
* to judge them for ourselves, to ask 

is reasons ſor them, to eom them with the 
2 of N E to W 

wald, especially in this “ istory , an 

again ent in the. earlier chapters of it, is a 
little too apt to play the Pope, and to show a 
superb sel nal. unbecoming even in the 
Pope until his personal infallibility has been 


Readers must make allowance for a certain 
“Sir Oracle“ tone in all Ewald’s works. The 
would have learned to make it very readil had 
1 been first presenter with 7 w — as 

ia Commentaries on t tieal an etic 
books of Seri 5 ead eo foun that (ade Whe 
derive their ion of him from the 
earlier chapters of om . 
only too likely to be offe an author 
who speaks both as one having authority and as 
ascribe. We can only 
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self, Mr. Herbert w doubt have shown 
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affairs become at once irreligious, as soon se 
the some official 
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the virtues which infuse into social life beauty 
and strength. There are, however, methods by 
which these principles do, > their 
nature and the sources of their best 


of being nourished at their 
such method is Congregational 
institutions and spiritual observances of Congre- 
gationalists, as they now exist, as the 
tried with existing duadvan afford 
which deserves to be wei that men who 
on m 


the nation, as embody fairly the wit and 
y y e 
as 


writer well shows, between associations 


ristian hfe in earnest, 
complacency and spi 
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lished Charch, wi 
of assu 


e rules of 


anything uns - 
stile’ Curation ane. 


these causes. 


object is to describe as truthfully 
can the character of English Con 
tionalists.” It is obvious that a theme 
this, demands a great deal of insight and discri- 


ester. Ma 

proves himself to be fully pos- 
of these endowments, while at the same 
time his derives an additional charm from 
the in here and there of matter which, 
without being irrelevant, is collateral, and affords 
other excellencies than those which 

have named. For example, he appears to 
to succeed very admirably in picturing in a 
few words to those who may never have wit- 
nessed it, the mode of celebrating the Lord's 


pursued in most Oongregational 


After sketching in succession the ideal 
of Wesleyanism, and of the three religious 2 
tions into which the Established Church may 
be broadly divided, the essayist proceeds thus: 
of 
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— success in — — contem- 
vite so satisfying as when he is writing 
historically, this is inevitable from the 
of the case. The various ideals accord- 
which human life around us is being 

are not only some of them barely be- 

to shape themselves distinctly, rather 
“ settled into form,” but they never 
were at any earlier time so numerous. Even 
ionalism, it might with some confi- 
must be studied, if we are to 


under several forms of 


rH 


EE 


and 
help to make them what they 

various degrees of culture. In 

due to that individuality which Fi 
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ith another in i tly of 
boundaries there is the Congregationalist, 
example, who puts out all his strength in 


nst religious organisations which 
founded in error, and in vindicating 


persuasion that religion is con- 
as much with what ie che PY 
do, and with conscientious 


tfulness as with missionary aggression. 
error of being less 


n git to be, for the euscess of 
organised religious effort. Sometimes he avoids 
that error, and retains (to borrow a convenient 
phrase) a quite Hebraistic intensity of belief 
and of ent to his fellow believers, while 
he gains something of Hellenic breadth in his 
moral aims, as well as in a wider intellectual 

on. It may be replied, that these are 
subdivisions of the subject which Mr. Edward 
has undertaken, rather than the subject 
itself, and the answer is just. Dealing as the 


or illiberal, 
epprehinson of their nature, or fom nora 
the way in which they work, or from both | “ 


the its broader and more 


ies of religious liberty to develope |. 


—_ does, with the general tide of modern 
tendency rather than with its separate currents 
or waves, it both abounds in incidental thoughts 
of great value and beauty, and illustrates well 
this one point, that “the tendency of the pre- 
“sent day is to soften whatever there was of 


Puritan ri in the ancient type.” 
The 22 on “ Congregationalitm and 
“ Hathetics,” is by the Rev. T. Harwood Patti- 


. | son, minister of the Ryehill Baptist Church, New- 


castle-on-Tyne. The subject admits of vivacity 
and humour, which are certainly not lacking, 
any more than thoughtful and clear argument. 
Mr. Pattison exceeds in one respect the pro- 
mise conveyed in the title of his essay, and in 
another we could wish he had carried its fulfilment 


a step further. Simplicity of 4. may surely 


be vindicated on better grounds than that it is 
consistent with Nonconformity. Make the 
sphere of art as wide as you will, the hours re- 
served for supplication and praise, may be 
claimed as too sacred for her. During that 
brief period, we may reasonably wish to be 
occupied not only with what is high, but the 
highest, the supremely good rather than the 
beautiful, and by using the medium of com- 
munication which is, on the whole, most capable 
of being kept close to spiritual uses (which is 
language) to endeavour after a purely spiritual 
worship. Mr. Pattison has touched on this 
subject, but without expounding it as fully as 
he is evidently quite competent to do. On the 
other hand, when he speaks of human life in 
us aspects, “‘ full- 
“gummed in all its powers,” some of his best 
observations are by no means limited by con- 
siderations of a porely ssthetic kind. 

The name of the writer of the fifth essa 
raises e tions which are not disappointed. 
Those who remember the new light, as well as 
the sense of relief, for which they were indebted 
to the Co tional Lecture on Religion and 
Geology, will glad to know that the same 
strain is taken up Where the revered author of 
that book left it, by a descendant of the third 
neration. Philip Henry Pye-Smith, M.D., 
A. begins in these words his essay on Con- 
gregationalism and Science” :— 


nt to con- 
the inquiries 


hile the word ‘philosophy’ bas of late years been 
2 

y is use ſu 
applied only to knowledge of those 4 whi 
can be hended by the senses, and in this meaning, 
the word will be here employed.” 

Part of the essay is occupied in pointing out 
how impossible it is to rest in any alternative 
between * neck under some N 
authority, which sets a limit to inquiry an 
- a veto on every extension of the frontiers 
of knowledge, and a loyalty to truth at once 
fearless and comprehensive. It must be com- 
prehensive enough to regard evidence which 
comes to us from the world within, as well as 
from the world without. It can afford to be 
fearless, for no new facts demonstrated, the 
proving of no presumed facts to be unsubstantial 
and unreal, need at all shake our faith in truths 
which rest on their own independent evidence, 
and which make it their claim literally to com- 
“ mend themselves to every man’s conscience in 
“the sight of God.” 

After sketching the arguments which might 
be, and in fact are, employed in favour of sub- 
mission to authority, . Pye-Smith shows 
first, that even if the method of suppression 
were expedient and just, it has not at any time 
succeeded in accomplishing what it attempts, 
and that success is now more hopeless than ever. 
He proceeds then as follows :— 


* Bat there is another aspect of religion which more 
cages Spot Se I If we put 
the foreign additions which have made 

organised 


policy, but it gi 
account of su upon which truth, if attainable at 
all, is manifestly of the very highest importance. Obris- 
tian morality would never have obtained the hold it bas 
upon mankind were it not founded upon statements of 
facts supposed to be real. The Hebraism, to use Mr. 
Arnold’s term, which insists upon doing rightly without 
a to think truly, is neither Christian nor even 
ewish ; itis, in — only a form of that selfish love for 
ractical results and safe conclusions which we have 
taught to call Philistinism. Even the Jewish 
religion did not pretend to be a comfortable one, or a 
1 ove, or a successful, but to be the only true one. 
And to ascertain truth, we must examine evidence by 
that excellent gift of God, our reason; so that we may 
well say with Luther, ‘ What is contrary to reason is 
certainly much more contrary to God.“ 


The last and longest essay is on “The Spirit 
“of Nonconformity,” by James Anstie, Esg., 


— 


B. A., Barrister-at- Law. If some who read the 


other essays, pass this one by, which they 
very probably will, the fault will not be in the 
composition itself, but in their own habit of 
resenting anything like a severe demand on 
their attention. Intellectually considered, it is 
perhaps the most remarkable portion of the 
volume. Passing in review, one after the other, 
on their positive as well as their negative side, 
the questions of profound interest which are 
raised, Mr. Anstie unwinds, link by link, a chain 
of thought as luminous as it is weighty, and his 
grasp of which, never for an instant relaxing, is 
alike powerful and close. Any apparent want 
of unity in the form of the essay which might 
suggest itself at a first glance, is by no means 
verified by a careful perusal, and is probably 
owing to the fact that whatever problem lies in 
the way of his reasoning, the essayist at once 
grapples with according to its kind. Thus several 
pages are occupied with an acute and careful 
exegesis of one or two important texts. If 
there are traces of legal training, they are not 
to be found in over-refined subtlety, or in 
special pleading, but in the precision as well as 
force with which every argument and con- 
futation is pressed to its just conclasion. We 
may add that the whole volume is exempt in a 
very marked degree from bigotry and the spirit 
of the partisan. 

A part is sometimes better than the whole, 
and the editors of this collection of essays had, 
we dare say, reasons which appeared to them 
abundantly sufficient, for limiting the number to 
six. On one subject, which might have been 
included, the Christian Work of Educated 
Women, our readers are aware that a wary 
admirable little book has just been publish 
separately by Miss Annie Harwood. But there 
is another subject which we cannot help wishing 
that one of the essayists, or some suitable ally 
of theirs, had added to the group in which Con- 
gregationalism is exhibited in its polity, its 
spirit, and ite external relations. There was 
room, we think, for an essay expressly on 
Worship, or on Prayer. Whether this be, as 
appears sometimes imagined, one of the weak 
points of Congregationalism, or, as we incline 
to believe, one of its very s'rongest, it is quite 
important enough to take equal rank with any 
one of the topics which the essayists have 
handled. A day will come, we are persuaded, 
when tbe fact will be recalled with amazement 
and incredulity, that a vast body of Christian 
people in England, did actually in their common 
prayer, confine themselves, generation after 
generation, to a certain number of set, verbal 
forms, which admitted very little of being varied, 
and not all of expansion. It is nothing to the 
* to dilate on the many excellent qualities 

y which one or more liturgies are marked, or 
to grieve over the unseemliness of hurried 
and irreverent extempore effusions. It is just 
as necessary, and just as possible, to avoid or 
cure negligence * inefficiency in public prayer, 
as in preaching, and it may safely be affirmed 
that the men to whom we owe those highly 
esteemed collects and litanies, would have — 
quite incapable of producing anything of the 
kind, had they been trained to breathe ali their 
own utterances of joint devotion, in phrases 
which other men had coined. We cannot, if we 
would, cut ourselves off from the past, and it is 
not more true of the riches of literature in 
general, than of all that is pure and lovely in 
the records of devotion, that it may and ought 
to be absorbed into our thinking and feeling, 
and so modify, insensibly or otherwise, new ex- 
pressions of the soul and of the intellect, and 
raise higher their standard. But it is of the 
essential nature of prayer, as an actual fellow- 
ship of man with his Maker, that it should come 
immediately out of the present mind, the 
living spirit. There is far less ground for the 
opinion that this is incompatible with a just 
self-restraint and reserve and awe, than for 
asserting that to refrain from even attempting 
this, is deliberately to forego one of the most 
indispensable organs of spiritual good which the 
Christian Church is endowed with, and Divinely 
intended to use. 


BYRON AND SCOTT: SOME POINTS 
OF CONTRAST* 


It is not our intention to review either of 
these books elaborately. Countess Guiccioli’s 
Life of Byron” has interest only for those 
who have followed the peculiar details which 
have emerged during the past quarter of a 
century respecting this remarkable character ; 
and the most impartial of those students admit 
that the Countess does no more than throw a 
somewhat confusing lurid light over the facts 
with which Hogg, Trelawney, and the rest had 


* My Recollections of Lord Byron. By the Countess 
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already made us sufficiently familiar; and that 
the book, for serious reasons, had better have 
been unwritten. Lady Byron's character and 
high-minded conduct have already been con- 
clusively justified; and we understand that 
some papers of great importance are at present 
in the hands of a literary gentleman, who may 
some day give the public the benefit of the light 
he has educed from these papers towards a 
final and satisfactory estimate of the relation of 
the parties. 


Anything about Sir Walter Scott must 
always be interesting, were it only because 
of the strong and healthy character which shone 
through his writings, and imparted an un- 
conscious dignity to all his doings, even in 
those moments when the special weakness of 
his life comes most in view. The intense and 
eager hankering after the restoration of the 
old feudal relations, which was one of the chief 
agents in producing his final bankruptcy, yet 
assumes something of greatness when one con- 
siders how eagerly he sought to surround him- 
self with the old Awman conditions—the close, 
kindly, respectful intimacies and 2 
familiarities which in the early days subsiste 
between border-chief and vassal. Whatever 
Scott was, he certainly was not a dilettante. He 
was earnest in his work of restoration so far 
as he was individually concerned. Some halo 
of sentiment may hover over his pictures of the 
old times, which it was his ambition to restore ; 
but there is no trace of sentiment in his actual 
dealings with men in their relations to him as 
superior. And this is in one respect his 
most distinguishing characteristic. For Scott 
was a thorough Tory, who was equally unable 
to*reflect modern sentiment and modern ideas 
of political economy. He had ideas of magnifi- 
cence, of course, but it was a magnificence un- 
calculated, unselfish, and enriching. The 
life of Abbotsford was to be a thoroughly 
family life formed after the patriarchal 
type, and the relation of servant and master 
was that of mutual trust and helpfulness. 
Nothing, indeed, is more noticeable than the 
way in which Scott escapes from the ideas of 
liberty then first beginning to make themselves 
powerfully felt among the lower orders, to 
return upon the ideas of feudal obedience as the 
best to freedom and contentment for those 
who are born to serve. A delusive idea this, of 
course ; yet a man’s mode of trying to realise it 
may show deeper sympathy with the classes 
below him than some other men’s declamations 
in behalf of a sort of abstract freedom, or at all 
events, what with some never seems to become 
more than that. And what is very important is 
that all this conclusively reveals it-elf in his 
writings. His range of sympathy with widely- 
separated orders of men is proved by his varied 
characters—Jeannie Deans, Dugald Dalge'ty, 
Duke of Argyll, Rebecca, Crystal Nixon, the 
Osbaldistones, &c. ; but for any trace of an idea 


restraint and limitation and distinction ; and, 
being possessed of the idea of a freedom whic 
he never attained, and the shadow of whose 
brightness gloomed over his life, he fought the 
battle of other souls, though in a kind of re- 
morseful despair. Soott, a. was, above all, 
a contented man. He had passed through no 
fiery ordeal; yet, within limits, he knew men, 
for he looked at them with the innocent eye of 
youth. It is of the essence of Toryism to be 
content and make content; for it proscribes 
ideas, and builds its world of relations upon an 
easy obedience to a superior. It is of the essence 
of the true democratic spirit to return upon the 


dwell on remote possibilities. Here the peer 
was the democrat and the Edinburgh solicitor’s 
son the Tory. a 

As was to be expected, the works of the two 
men reflect all these characteristics. Scott is 
objective, clear, and loves form; Byron is 
subjective, involved, discontented, and loves 
colour. The one has aspirations and doubts ; the 
other has quaint cosy anecdotes and stories that 
show humour and contentment among high and 
low alike. The one deals with and apostrophises 
abstractions ; the other never does so. Had our 
contemporary, the Daily News, which is usually 
very correct and clearsighted in such matters, 
had this distinction in mind, it is scarcely pos- 
sible we should have had that peculiar misquo- 
tation in a very eloquent leader last week. In 
our idea, Sir Waiter Scott could never, simply 
because of his ingrained Toryism and his dislike 
of abstract liberty, have written these lines :— 

For Freedom's battle once begun, 
Bequeatbed from bleeding sire to son, 
Though baffled oft, is ever won.” 

Bat it breathes the hopeful, yet regretful, almost 
despairing, spirit of Byron. The apostrophe to 
the poet at the opening of one of the cantos of 
„The Lady of the Lake” is the only case which 
might seem to offer exception to this criticism 
on Scott; but it does not do so in reality. 


“ ROBIN GRAY.”* 


It strikes us that Mr. Gibbon has erred in 
casting this novel upon so old a groundwork as 
that of “ Auld Robin Gray.” In all essentials 
the story is completely original and independent, 
and as the action is trammelled until we get 
entirely cut adrift from the first associations, 
when it becomes remarkably flowing and un- 
interrupted, we cannot but regret th 
impressions which only too o recur to us, 

ing with them a slight sense of confusion 
in the c ters. Not that Mr. Gibbon wants 
force of delineation. The lines are, on the 
whole, clearly drawn. After a character has 
spoken once or twice, we can reeognise him 
again unmistakeably. And this not because of 
mere stereotyped tricks—although Mr. Gibbon 
has not escaped from the temptation to make 


of abstract liberty or progress we search in vain. 
Even his picture of Cromwell in “ Woodstock ” 
evidently arose more from his admiration of 
the ruler, with capacities of attaching men 
to himself, than of the bringer of freedom. The 
truth is that the function of the old Toryiem— 
the only function indeed that kept it respect- 
able—was the check it put upon the carrying of 
mad ideas into practical life —such ideas as are 
certain to men’s minds in the first hurr 

and dash of the new necessities out of whic 

social rovelations and revolutions come. But 
no sooner had liberal ideas come to consolidate 
and justify themselves by reference to practical 
tests, than the mission of Toryism, as an element 
antagonistic to the sentiment of freedom as 
based upon class association, had perforce to 
give way; and this chiefly because of its rela- 
tion to a growing, expanding literature, which 
could only succeed as it ceased to be feudal by 
the very necessity of touching universal springs 
of feeling. Scott had to move his world away 
into a mild middle-distance of border romance; 
and he found that after all it would not come into 
proper harmony with the more universal and 
more concentrated atmosphere of poetry. Scott 
is an intense realist. He is pre-emineutly 
concrete and practical; and it is because he 
has no sympathy whatever with tdeas as such that 
Mr. Carlyle shortsightedly said long ago that he 
was without earnestness—a dogma which that 
writer might now rhaps retract. This 
was the point where Scott found himself at a 
disadvantage with Byron on the poetic ground. 
Byron was the apostle of modern ideas; and in 
one respect, though more indirectly than 
directly, a democrat. Not that he had truer 
sympathies than Scott. Byron's range is com. 

paratively limited. He himself struts behind 
everyone of his great characters; and his laugh 
or his sneer dins in our ears and confuses some- 
what the words of Sardanapalus, and Cain, and 


use of quite artificial points to assist him in 
gaining individuality, as in the case of Nicol 
_McWhapple’s O'd its extraordinar,” and his 
forward ab of the head, and Ivan Carrach’s 
Pe-tam,“ and his unsteady rolling motion. 
Mr. Gibbon’s chief merit, however, is that he 


manages to a large extent to develop the 


They are simply quiet, unpretending villagers 
— fishermen, farmers, and such — yet the 
elements of deepest interest are found to 
develope themselves gradually in their midst, 
charged with currents of illing tragedy, 
which have all the force of sensational inventions, 
and yet do not seem in themselves to be impro- 
bable, or to go far beyond the scope of reality. 
Nicol MoWhapple, the worldly hypocrite, who 


is the moving baleful influence of the story 
(and how is it that we cannot now have a story 
of Scotch life without this caricature of rascally 
canting sanctimoniousness?) the defeating whose 
schemes and the unravelling of the mixed 
threads of whose villany brings out the devotion 
and genuineness of the heroine—Jeanie Gray— 
is on the whole distinct enough, though just 
rather much of a monster. But he was 
necessary to the conception of the story, and 
certainly we have good foils to him in Mrs. 
Begg, Adam Lindsay, and in Girzie Todd—the 
mother of the poor“ natural” Wattie, who, having 
been mistaken for James Falcon, the real hero 
of the story, through having put ona suit of 
James's clothes, isthrown over the Brownie's Bite 
and found torn and mutilated in the river. The 
construction of the story is excellent, the sus- 
pense in which the reader is kept at the most 
trying moment being managed with not a little 
skill. Mr. Gibbon has shown the true tact of 
the story-teller in aiming to make the real 
movement reflect itself in the dialogue, and re- 
veal itself through that; but now and then in 


* Robin Gray. A Novel. 
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Manfred, and Don Juan. But he asserted the 
right of the individual soul against conventional | 


: Autbor of “ Dangerous Connections.” (Blackie and 
Son.) 


soul, to foster despair and discontent, and to| © 


ose early | wooll 


action of the story through the characters. 


carrying this out, his determination, like vault- 


h | ing ambition, has “ o’er leaped itself, and fallen 


“on tother side.” There is a possibility of 
making a character d tically untrue by 
putting words into its mouth which are untrue 


only as being uttered by itself. Thus, for 
— we regard Nicol McWhapple’s confes- 


sion of his crimes to James Falcon after he had 
made quite sure they were alone. Nicol, we 
fancy, could scarcely have come to unveil him- 
self with such frankness in any circumstances. 
He is too absolutely cunning, and has made 
tee cise On i in 1 . 
again, perhaps, ox-like stolidity van 
is ; such stolidity is found in 
the Celtic race, but it is superficial after all 
KN 
searching heat of a tho dangerous i. 
tion, in a sputter of — — 5 
confession. James Faleon and Jeanie, on whom the 
author has evidently spent most are well 
conceived and consistently delineated ; al 
considering the — uickness, both 
observation and of insight, Jeanie is represented 
as possessing, it seems incomprehensible that 
she sbou'd have ised neither Grainger nor 
Donald on board the Ailsa, when she was being 
carried off by Carrach. But occasionally Mr. 
Gibbon is singularly happy in hitting off the 
mingled shrewdness, wky reserve, and 
quaint directness of the lower orders of Scotch 
character ; and too much praise can hardly be 
given to his picture of Girzie Todd—a sketch 
we should fancy in its main features from life. 
We must content ourselves with gi 


she set out in the search for her poor silly 
Wattie, which is sufficiently touching, but 
interview between her and James Falcon, 


Wattie's corpse bas been found, which is taken 
simply because it is more quotable :— 


the last. 

“ She removed the stone which she bad pointed out 
to Robin Seng of tho back of tho chimagy an te 
hidiog-place of her savings, and drew forth « thick 

Irene. It 
was fastened a when she had 
See tae ne emptied out © pile of silver and 
gold on the table. 

“* Tak’ what may be needit—spend it a’ on him if 
can. Its a’ his, was got for him end I'll nover need th 
mair, nor him noo. pew coffin and a new grave, he 
maun hae that, and there's his own siller to them. 
There's mair yet, dinna be feared, if ye think sno 
much. 

“ She emptied the stocking, and this time with the 
money—which amounted to t forty pounds in all— 
there rolled out a small packet of 0 

„Axe, the deid come to life day,’ she said, 
shoving the packet towards him ; that's you re 


He put the letters in his to examine therh 
tent Geant te aie ee * 
wt BS pat all Irn I have 
taken what is necessary more should 
I shall come to — * 


: 
75 

: 
151 


“ He hastened awa „ lea the woman before 
the table, her long, 1. — 4 stretched out on either 
side of the hoard she had striven eo hard and pinched 
so much to save. She stared at it in a dull stapor. 


sacrifices she had made for this, and now 
worthless to her! She had never been 
stand why the minister called it pitiful 
derstood it now, when she found it could 


one grain of comfort.” 
urtrayed with much truth 
ly 
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Girzie Todd is 
—the tenderness bursts forth so 


and yet so oat 2 228 i as to 


heartily commend. 
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) by the Rev. Francis Tucker, John, son of J. Outhwaite, | demand being limited at this advanced period of the season. 


on, 
and 
the 


A Short Treatise 3 Parts on the Temporal Swp- : re oats, — road, Blackheath, to Alice Ann, | White * R pally as dear. b ere was no quotable 
Vaal abel . aughter . Wi „Luton. No cards. ohange iu the value of Trefoils. Fine white Hesex mua» ‘ 
port of the Christian inistry, by J.8. (Ireland and Co.), WiLis —-REBD.—a . 10, at Howe Chapel, Great Torring- | still brings Very Ligh rates, being avarce. The retara of cold | : 


cannot be considered a very valuable contribution tothe | ton, by the Rev. J. Wills, of Bath, brother of the bride- | avd wet weather has checked the trade for agricultural seeds 
State-Church controversy in its later phases. It con- | gow. ted by the Rey. C. F. Moss, Charles F Wills, of mere, 


twice = fair epitome of the Seriptural argumente 


un 
ey, to 11 1 heer of April 19.—The new of Baglish wool 
the late Mr. T. Reed, of. Staple ale, | Great — has now made its appearance in 2228 and «lthough | 


ee ea a 


Ann. 21, 1869. 
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there neve & still a considerable quantity outstanding, it is voy 
evident that the yield is a short one. The 1 * 
scarcely up to the average. Neverthelem, great | 

prevails throngbout the trade, and purchases are Lr to 
immediate wants. Holders, however, are firm in demanding 
late Ly looking at the smallness of the supplies te come 
forw 


OIL, Monday, April 19.—tTAnsced and rape oils have been 
held with more firmness, amd there has been an inoreased 
er Se qa a Olive and palm oils have been 


TALLOW, Monday, A 
on the spot is selling 
quoted at 44s. od. net cash. 


COAL, rr ¢ April 19.—There was an advance on last 
day's rates, of 34 12 Wallsend Hettons, 18s 94. ; South 
Hettons 188 6d. wall, 18. 64 ; Hetton Lyons. 145. sd 
Caradoo, 18s, ; South Hartlepool, 188. Hartlepool, om § 
Gosforth, 14. A.; V. 140. Bd: Raden Main, 168. 
Holy well Main, ibs, Gd. Billiotts, 166. Hartleya, ids. 6d. 
Ships fresh arrived, 82. Ships at sea, 15. 


— 


—— — 


19.—The market is quiet. T. O. 
458. Gd. per owt. Town Tallow is 


— 


Addertisements. 


OCTETY for the LIBERATION of 
RELIGION from STATE PATRON AGE and CONTROL. 
THE ANNUAL SUIREE will be held on the Evaniwo of 
Wrpwespa’t wees, the Sth of May, at ST. JAMES’S HALL, 
PICCADILLY 
Further partioulars will be amacunced next week. 
J. CARVSLL WILLIAMS, Secretary. 
2, Serjeants’-inn, Fleet-street, E. O. 


RTiefovs TRACT SOCIETY. 


SEVENTIETH ANNIVERSARY. 
PUBLIC MEETING will be held at EXETER HALL 
on Day Everio, May 7th, 15969. 

The Chair will be taken by the Right Hon. the EARL of 
SHAFTESBURY, at Halt-past Bix o'clock. 

SERMONS will be preache’ on 
Srepar EV NIN 2 9th. 1900. at Tan LE Be — 
at = Ss 48H ALL H VIN®, MX. 
Divine 41-4. Half-past Six o'clock ; and at 
the PRESBYTERIAN CHUROCGE, HIGHBURY New 
PARK, by the Rev. Dr. EDMOND, Divine Service te con 
mence at Seven o clock. 

Tickets for the Annual Meeting mav be had at the Depo- 
sitories, 54, Paternoster-row, 65, St. Paul'soburchyard, and 
164, Piccadilly ; and of B. Seeley, Islington-green. 

— 


, Bese and FOREIGN SYSTEMATIC 
BENGPICENCE SOCIBTY. 

The NINTH ANNUAL MBEBTING will be held in the 
LARG® BOOM, EXETER HALL, on WeerverdDay Bvextna, 
Sth May, at Seven o'clock. 

The vg ALEXANDER H‘ARTHUR will A* 


The Rev. 
Rev. 


Rev D 
J. L. Whitley, of Manchester; aod John 
of R obdale, Autborof “ 1 * 

oo. Mayor of Botton; Thomee C tea, of | 8 


Sheffield ; Edward 
Matheson, — "Ba. Charles Swallow Es}. * 


N. 
Manchester; O. M 
a Sek Se 
Admission Free. A Collection will be made. 
“ROBERT d. CATHER, LU d. 
Gen. Secretary 


8, Old Jewry, London, E. C. 


NGLICAN and INTERNATIONAL 
CHRISTIAN MORAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATI 'N. 
The THIRD ANNUAL PUBLIO BREAKFAST will be held 
in the OHITY TERMINUS HOTEL, CANNON-STREBT, on 
Toxepay Mons, 4th May, at Nine o'clock. 
HUGH M. MATHESON, g.. will preside. 
The Rev. R. W Forrest, M. A., the Rev. 0. A 1 
the Rev. Henry Allon, the Rev. Newman Hall. 
Rev. V. + Lewis, 


James Ba, 5 
will take part 2 8 


Tickets of admission, 2s 6d. each, may be had on applica- 
tiom by lotter at the Offices. 
ROBERT Gd. OTHER, LL. b., 


8, Old Jewry, London, B.C. on Gen. ws 
(CHRISTIAN MISSION S in EGYPT. 
ath ponte ¢ the Maharajah DULBEP SINGH. yim the 


© Room, EXETER HALL, on Tavaspar Morsive, 


1 the 


OO ives will be > the Rev. G. Larstra, D. D. 
(mes from Cairo ght Hon. the Barl of Saarres. 
sory, KG, and 2 12 MP The chair will be 
taken at Eleven o olook. 


— 2 2 tlemen are expected to take in the 
P. N 1 Mane 1 MA Ee 

401 n RTHUR, : 

4 : Eowanp Barnes, eq. ; and Rowiand Sutra, 


e to the Body of the Hall and the 
Western Gallery. Tickets for the Platform and Reserved 
Beate may be bad at the Office of the Turkish Missions Aid 
Society, Adam-street, Strand; Church Mi Society, 
Salisbury-equare; London Missionary Society, Blomfeld- 
street; Wesleyan Missionary society, Bis t; 

Baptist Missionary — John-street, ford. row ; 
Moravian Missionary * Hatton- garden; British and 
Foreign Bible S«ciety, -street, Blackfriars ; 2s Svanestiont 


Alliance, 7, Adam-street, Strand ; . Beeley, Pleet- 
street ; Me-srs. Nisbet, Herners-street ; and Messrs. Hatohard, 
Piooadilly. 


NN AtON AL TEMPERANCE LEAGUE. 


The ANNUAL MEETING | will be held in EXETER 
HALL, on Monpay Eveninoa, ird May. 

Major-General F. EA — — 1 1＋1 R A, will preside, 
and the Meeting will be addressed by the Rev. James Lee- 
Warner, M. A. Hon. Canon of Norwich; Rev. James Fie 
B. D., Camberwell ; Rev. Alex. Macleod, D.D., Birken ; 
Rev. William Moister, Parkhurst, Isle of Wieht: Roar - 
Admiral W. Kiug- Hall, R 15 2 B Sheerness ; Robert Mactin, 

M. D., Warrington ; 2 Eeq., M. P., Oarrick- 
fergus; G. W. Austie, ai. ‘Devizes 

Doors open at 5°80 p.m. Chair to be taken at 6°30 p.m. 


Mr. J. G. Boardman will pe: form popular airs on the Great 
Organ dui ing — of the audience. 


Admission free. Reserved Seats, ls. each, 
be obtained at the Offion of th the League, 847, Strand, Londen: 


Sr. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL, by His Grace the ARCH 
of CANTERBURY, on Monvay, the 3rd of May 


ANNIVERSARIES. 
1869. 


.- BAPTIST MISSIONARY 
AYSR-MBATING, at JOHN- 
STREE( CHAPEL, B ho? ry The Rev. EDWARD 
STEANE, — Service, Eleven ye 
want Sof at YOWARY OCT 1 1 PRL 
MO 
of Mydrten, eee. COURT-RO wach . el 


— 


Br r ISI 


TavesPayY Monzme 
SOCIETY, Intr ductor; 


A — * —BRITISH AND IRISH 
ABRUAL SERMON, at 
Preach er—T he Rev. N. 
Time 


of Gervice, Seven 


Farpay Everixo, 
BaPTIST HO@ER MM et. 
WALWORTH-ROAD oHAPE 
2 M. A., of Latocster, 
0 ° 


— — 


Land''s Day r MISSIONARY wee 
ANNUAL 1088 

Metropolis. For — 2 — 
April. 

Mowpay Moartwa, A $6.—BAPTIST UNION OF 
GREAT BRITAIN se IRELAND. ANNUAL SESSION 
at JOHN-STRERBT CHAPEL, BBDFORD-ROW Devotional 
Service conductet by the Rev Dr.GOTOH. Obairman—Rev 
W. BROOK. b. D. D Brock e Inaugural 
Address—Report — Resolution on Sastentation Fund, intro- 
duced by Rev. Chas. Williams and Dr. Landels—Discussion. 
Ohair to be taken at Ten o'clock. N.B.—The galleries are 
open to the public. 

Rresivco.—BiGLA TRANSLATION SOCISTY, ANNUAL 
MBRTING, at KINGSGATE-STABET CHAPRL, HOLBORN. 
Chairman -U. T. GOURLEY sq uderland 
Speakers—Revs. T. Davies. D. 0 


Torspay Moa a 4 $7.—BAPTIST MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY, ANNUA “SERS a a — JOHN 
rent 1 —1 BEDFORD-ROW. be taken 


HOMB 
MSBURY 


AND 
rn MEETING, „ 5 
er Nu at BLOC 


N. . 
e — * B.A., Camden road 
A. Mureeil, of Stock well 
2 Varley, of otting-hill. Uhair to be taken at 
— Bix o'clock. 
Weprespay M %6.—BAPTIST MISSIONARY 


onna, April 
SOCIETY, ANNUAL SBRMON, at SLOOMEBURY 
CHAPEL. Preacher—The Rev DaVID Ross, B. A., of 
Bristol. Service to cemmence at Eieven o'clomk. 


Evexwwo.— ANNUAL 1 at WALWORTH-ROAD 
OHAPBL. Prescher—Tee Rev. J. OULUROSS, 5 U., of 
Stirliag. Service to commence at Yeven o clock. Hymas for 
these Services may be had at the Mission House. 


Brestzvo —BAPTIST TRACT SOCIBTY, ANNUAL MEBT- 
— at 1 HALL (Lower Room). Chairman — . J 
LiVeR, eq , Treasurer. 8 — Reve © 
Seovele G. Eitinnd: © & Band, of : and J. Haghes, 
— Ohair to be taken at half past Six 


THURSDAY T ION, 
ANNUAL 23 et WALWORTH-NOAD APEL. 
Chairman —Rev. W , BROCK, D D. Proceedings: vat 
Church Mem . ie Law and ite Method, by C. 

of Islington — Discusion — General Business, 

Ohair to be taken at Ten o'clock. The Ministers and 
will dine at the etropolitan Tabernacle, vy invita- 

tion of the Lon on Baptist Association. Names must be sent 
to Rev. J. H. Mil of Huntingden, 10 @ays beforehand. 


N. B.—Tbe galleries will be open to the pubiie 
Bvestwo.—BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY, ANNUAL 
MBELING, at EXSTER 
„ a. the 
Brown, of Stepney ; Dr. Landels, of % Park ; Samuel 
Martin, of Westminster; and Elisha Robinson, : 
Bri tol Chair to be taken at half- -past Six o clock okets 
may be had at the Mission House, or at the Vestries of 
Metropolitan Obapeis 


Fripay Evsextwec, April 30.—BAPTIST MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY YOUNG MEN'S MISSIONARY ASSOOIATION, 
ANNUAL MEBTING, st the MER ‘POLITAN TABER- 
NACLE. Oh of oy 


sirman—BUISH A ROBINSON 12 
— and Charles Vince — 42. 4 


; F. Tucker, B. A.; 
be at Seven o'clock. 

Tavrepay Evermo, May 18.—BAPTIST MISSIONARY 
BOCIETY YOUNG MEN'S MISSIONARY ASSOvVIATION. 
A SERMON ro YOUNG MEN, at the POULTRY Our ET. 
Preacher— Rev JUSEPH ‘PARKER, D.D. Bervice to 
ourmmence at Seven o'clock. 


* — — —— 


UmyIstrr COLLEGE LONDON 


8CHOL. 
Heav-Masten—T. HEWITT EGY, MA., F. R. 8. 
Vier Masten—E, R. HORTON, M. X., Fellow of St. Peter's 
College, Oam bridge. 


The SUMMER TEAK will BEGIN for new Pupils on 
Tugspay, April aes at 9.30 a.m. The School * the better 
acoomm whioh a portion of the south wing of the 
College has — been — is — near the Gower-street 
Station of the Metropol way, and within a few 
y ~~ walk of the — of —— other railways. 

Prospectuses containing full information respecting the 
courres of instruction given in the School, Fees, and other 
— fs be obtaived at the office of the College. 
JOH ROBSON, B. A., Secretary to the Council, 


(KONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, LEWIS- 
HAM, for the EDUCATION of the BONS of 
MINISTERS. 

The ANNUAL MBSBTING ead * — ELEC- 
TION of this Schoo! will HOUSE. 21 ¥ next, 27th 
inst, at the MISSION HO F BLOMPIBLD STREET. 
FINSBURY. 

1 l f to be taken at 2 p.m, by SAMUEL MORLEY, 


BRITISR and FORE'GN BIBLE SOCIETY, 


commemorate the 


To of the New Premis 
SERMON will be PREAC * oan 


ED on behalf of the Societ — 
0 


The Service will commence at a Quarter past Three o'clock. | 


0, JACKSON 
SB. BERGHE, } Secretaries, 


381 
QTOOK WELL BAPTIST CHAPEL 
Pastor—REV. A. MORSRLL. 
A BAZAAR will be Sana oe? 
AGR. CLAPHAM ROAD, kindly 


Un the debt 28 te Ouse 
will Sn received from frtende, to 
sent to Rev. A. Marsell, 9, Jeffries-road, Clapham-rise, on or 
kat fr abo Tine Daya, 1s; age Pik 
Thareday, | 64. 


OUBL ROAD CONGREGATIONAL 
CHAPEL, BERMONDSEY. 
Paston.—REV. GILBERT McALt, 


: 


p- 
. 4 
9 80 
9 8 
9 80 
9 8 
9 0 
9 90 
$3 
9 0 
6 8 
raw 

ONDON.—S@IRLEYS TEMPSRANCE 


HEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES the 
ö 7 
7 5 „ 0 8 fa 
A CONGREGATION AL MINISTER M.A. 
to train, either hay FA or for 


Beds from . U. Plain or ad. 
PRINCESS 8&3 LOUISA and _~ yw -- 8 
— npn or Leotare with . 
GEORGE 38 “BUCKLAND, 
Seenic effects —Piobier's ‘' 
BLAINE” combized — tie 4 
at the ROYAL POLY TBOHNIO —One Shilling. 
London, in Classics and han pen 9) 
Experienced in 3 — 11 with TWO PUPILS 
Examinations. 
Residence in a delightfal e locality te the meigh- 
bourhood of the Isle of Wight. of Sn dan, 
kind furnished on application. Address, M.A., 
Lymington, Hante. 


ANTED, by YOUNG P N, a 

SITUATION as to a LA to 

Urra 4152 
“ ada,” Post Offices, Bath. ada 


WV ANTED. —A SITUATION as TEACHER, 
by a YOUNG MARRIOD MAN who bas bad con- 
experience.—Apply to Thos. Robeon, Springfield, 

near Lisbarn. 


‘TO GROCERS--The FRIENDS of 6 
YOUTH, Ag d 15, as to APPRENTIO“ him in a 
A,G., Post Office, Brizworth, neat orthampten. 


DUCATIONAL—A GENTLEMAN 


eure 


well-estanlished School of nit Oe 
con den ti l. —— W. 


IME REV. G. D. BARILET 
1 REOBIVES. as SOUTH GROVE, HIGHGATE R 
a 


number of PUPILS, to prepare them 
sities or Commeroial Life. 
Next Term will begin 6th May. Proeprotuses on application. 
TROUD LADIES’ CO COLLEGE, BEECHES. 
GREEN, 8TROUD, GLOUC RSHIRI. 
Principala, The Misses HOWARD. Resident Foreign 
Governesses 


SECOND TERM COMMENCES MAY 6. 
Terms and references on application. 


. 


Li SCHOOL, UPPER HOLLOWAY. 


Conducted by the Misses HEWITT, assisted by able Professors, 
The |’upils 


s-road, N. 


- — — 


Tux UPPER and MIDDLE BC HOOLS, 
PECKHAM, 88, for COMMBROLIAL PURSUITS, 
The Next Term begins May ird. 

JOHN Y#ATS, LLD., Principal. 


ERKELEY HOUSE SCHOOL, 
LEIOESTER-STRERT, SOUTHPORT. 
sipace in Oxford road, e Parke iat 
r 
to the requirements of modern Wr las 
al 


weng them at Midsummer next. 


HOWARD HOUS 


N ea 


has erected 
view 
00. 
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[Ay SDOWNE BOUSS, LONDON-BOAD, 


EDUCATION FOR YOUNG LADIBS. 
Compocrap sy tax Mises MIALL. 
Marr 


pital. London 
Mr. J. 
are t vght exclusively by 
education 


to parents of pupils, and 


MMERCIAL SCHOOL, CRANFORD 
HALL, near HOUNSLOW, MIDDLESEX. 
At this School YOUNG GENTLEMEN are Sound! 


— The premises J and well 84 
are Ww A 
Ciroular forwarded upon — 


ONDON and SUBURBAN MUTUAL 
BUILDING-SOCIETY. 
Enrolled in 1855, pursuant to Act of Parliament, 


SHARES, £25 each, may be im one sum, or by Monthly 
Sabecription of bs. — i: 

INVESTING MEMBERS receive 5 per cont. Interest, and 
Share of Surplus Profits. 

MONEY ADVANCED on MORTGAGE without premium 


for any term of years, 
JONATHAN TAYLOR, Secretary. 
Offices :—1074, FENCHURCH STREBT, B.O. 


OUL for YOUNG LADIES. 
FLETCHER purnose OPENING - SCHOOL 


Mies 
. number of Young at Christchurch, Hamp- 
shire, on August ind, 1869. 


ave road, Pimlico 
wor H.R 


* . unt 


1 


i 
tf 


f 
i 


: 
f 


* 


MEDICAL, and GENERAL 
ASSURANOE SOCIETY. 


18, ST. JAMES E-SQUARE, LONDON, &.W. 
Omstaman,—Right Hon. John Robert Mowbray, M. P. 
Derury-Osalamer 


presented at the 


Extracts from the Report of the Directors 
General November, 1868 :— 


Meeting, held on the 27th 


lum: 


ExDOWMENT AssURANCES may be effected without Prof 
Nr enn 
& specified age, or at death, w ver event shall Grst 
Invaup Lives be assured at rates 
A may proportioned to the 


Promer SerrLement oF Claims. —Clai 
in of ms paid Thirty days 
Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposal obtained 
2222 damien wuy 
GEORGE OCUTOLIFFE, Actuary and Beoretary, 
18, St. James’s-equare, London, B. W. 


[| ONDON end SUBURBAN LAND and 
BUILDING COMPANY (Limited). 


Offices—No. 1074, Fenchurch-street, E. C. 


Money received on DEPOSIT at FIVE per Cent. INTE- 
REG T, payable on short notice, 


SIX per Cent. allowed on sums of £100 and upwards if 
deposited for not less than one year certain. 


JONATHAN TAYLOR, Secretary. 
SECURITY 


BSOLUTE 


The Directors of this Company, in deference to an objection 
not unfrequentl) urged by persons invited to sure, that 
the ordinary mode of Life Assurance is in their o inion 


will especially commend itself, 

all oonditions of forfeiture on account 

tof premium, or from any other cause whatever; 
me it absolutely guarante s at decease, 


vantage, every policy will «- 
time be withdrawn on the 


| thus always have the option of retaining 


payable at decease, or, in 
rtain amount. according to 
amount being set forth on 


the 

ject ons before referred to will be entirely removed, and the 

— 1 Denne at once positively valuable as actual 
seour 


In addition to the forego 


statement of advantages, the 
number of ;remiams is defined 


. The longest term 


mater of great importanen where Police are halo 
— * olic es are as 
collateral security. 


It is only necessary to add that, as a consequence of the 
Policies under these Tables being unforfeitabie and uncon- 
ditional, “4 er also be anchallengable on any ground 
whatever. y mey therefore be aptly termed Absolute 
Seourity Policies. 

The PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY possesses 
an income of 215.0001. a year. Its position is unquestionabie, 
and it obtains the largest amount of new business of any 
Office in the kingdom. 


SPECIAL AGENTS WANTED. 
HENRY HARBEN, Seoretary. 


FILMER’S BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, 


AND BED BOOM FURNITURE, 
An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with prices of 
1,000 ARTICLES OF BED ROOM FURNITURE, 
sent free by post on application to 
FILMER AND SON, 
UPROLSTERERS, 


81 and 32, Berners-street, Oxford-street, W. 
Factory, 34 and 35, Charles-street. 


FRAGRANT SOAP. 
Field's *‘ United Service” Soap Tablets, 4d. and 4d. each, 
Lasting fragrance guaranteed ; order f your chemist, grocer, 
oilman, and see that J. C. and J. FIELD is on each tablet. 


Wholesale—UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 
FIELD’S PURE “SPERMACETI” 
SOAP. 


bd. and 18. per most delicately perfumed. This beau- 

tiful I, map — urest Soap with Sperma- 

ceti, the soothing and emollient —— of which is well-kuown 

and it is eapecially recomm ended for childien and invalids, 
See name on each tablet and label. 


Wholesale—36, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY 
DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 

Th celebrated old [IRISH WHISKY ned he Dublin 
Prize Medal, It is pure, mild, mellow, sous, and very 
wholesome. 

Bold in bottler 8s. 64. each, at the retai] houses in Lon- 
don; by the agents in the priusipa) towns in Englead; o 
w at 8, Great W street, London W. 

Oveerve the red seal, pink label, and cork, branded Kina- 
an's LL Whisky.” * — 


R. COOKE BAINES, 
SURVEYOR AND OOMPENSATION VALUER. 
106, Cheapside, K. C. 
Every information supplied as to the various Metropolitan 
improvements. 


Claims against Railway and other Public Companies prepared 
and arranged. 


ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF PROPBSRTY VALUED FOR 
PROBATE, &o. 


Money obtained on Freehold or Leasthold Securities. 
USE ONLY THE 


e O's Bes ae US 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRS3S USES NO OTHER. 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS, 


THB WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs, The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite, and ais digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA & PERRLNS on all bottles and 


Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and sold by 
all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


VERY FAMILY SHOULD KEEP the 

FAMED TONIC BITTERS (Waters’ Quiniae Wine) 

for strengthening the system. Sold by „ cllmea. oon- 

feotioners, d , at 80s. perdozen WATERiand ¥ILLIAMS, 
the Orginal Makers, Worcester House, 34, Eastcheap, E. C. 


USE 
ODDARD’S PLATE-POWDER 
(NON-MEROURIAL.) 
For more than 20 years it has sustained an unrivalled repa- 
the United Kingdom 


tation throughout and Colonies as the 
BEST aod SAFEST article for cleaning Plate. 


Sold by Chemists, and Iron rs, Ko., in Boxes, 1. 
Qe. od., and 4s. od. each, and by the Inventor, J. GODDARD 
Chemist, Leicester. 

GEORGE BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL 
BAKING POWDER 


Makes bread light and dige-tibie in a few minutes, without 
standing to rise, as with yeast. Pastry and padd should 
never be made without it, as it renuers them light and easy 
of digestion, and saves butter and eggs. 


GEORGE BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL 


BAKING POWDER 


Bold by ail Grocers aud Oillmen, im Id., ., d., and 64. 
packets, and in 6d., I., 2s. 6d, and Sa, boxes. 


ROWN and GREENS KITCHEN 
RANGES obtained the Prise Medal at Paris; also First 
save fuel, roast in 
y chimocys, 
London: 72, Bishopegate Within. Manufactory, Luton. 


UXURIANT WHISKERS, Moustachios, 


and Byebrows ; al-o the revewa) of hair on bal | patches, 
LATREILLE’S CAPILLAIREG STIMULANTE ecucoceds 


&o. 
where everything else falle Five hundred te-timonials may 
be seen by any person calling upon JOHN LATREILLE, w, 
Lorrimore-street, Walwurth; or specimens sent free by post 
on application. 


0 and BUNIONS.— 4A gentlemen, 
many years tormented with “‘orns. will be happy to 
others the information by which he obtained their 


RU PTURSS. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN PATENT 
LEVER TRUSS, + ~~ steel sp round the 
mended the wing 


for and 
tion; zud. Perfect freedom 


inconvenience to the wearer, aud is perfectly 
obser vation. 
„We do not hesitate to give to this invention our anyualiped 
- and westrenuocusly advise the use of it to all 


PR .; and others. 
A Descriptive Circular may be had by post, and the Truss 
which caunot fail to it) can be forwarded by post, on sending 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, to the 
ufacturer 


Mr. WHITE, 228, PICUADILLY, LONDON. 
Price of a Bingle Truss, .ts., %is., 20s. 6d., amd 318. (d. 


Post ls. 
Prise of a Double Truss, 318. 6d., 428., and 628. 6d. Fosta 0 


e, ls, 10d 


ls. 8d. 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 4. and 52s. F 
hite, Pot 


Post-oftice Orders to be made payable to John 
Ocho, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 


NLASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &e. 
The material of which tnese are made is recommended 

by the faculty as being peculiarly elastic aud compressible, aud 
the best inveution for giving eilicient and 7 — 4 
in all cases of WEAKN and swelling of the LEGS, V/.BI- 
OOBE VEINS, SPRAING, ac. It is us, light in tea cure 
ve, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. 


hy ng rts 6d. 108., and lés. each. Postage dd. 
qo un White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London, 
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STANTA NEOUS 


AVERSAL ANTI-STAIN, 
— Each. Pont; tres seven stamps. 


Bold hy Stationers and Chemists. 
Wholesale, 87, Red Lion-square, and 3, Cheapside, London. 


ERRY and Co.'s 
INK PENOIL. 


MARKIN 
Sixpence Each o free even stamps. 
Warranted perfect if the directions are strictly 


Sold by Stationers and Chemists. : 
Wholesale, $7, Bed Lion ure, and 8, Cheapside, London. 


PEBBY on and 1 a IN 


PERRY a and (o.’s INSTANTANEOUS 
INK CTOR and 
UNIVERSAL ANTI-STAIN, 
Sixpende Bach. Post-free seven stamps. 


Sold by Stationers and Chemists. 
_ Wholesale, 87, Red Lion-square, and 8, Cheapside, London. 


ERRY and Co.'s 


MARKING INK PENCIL. 
Sixpence each. Post-free seven stampe 
Wareaated perfect if the directions are strictly followed. 


Sold by Stationers and Chemists. 
Wholesale, $7, Red Lion-aquare, and 3, Cheapside, London. 


P2EAVIOUS to MAKING their 


QPRING PURCHASES, 


I and the PUBLIC 
Are invited to inepect 


james 8 


PENCE AND COS 
NEW USEFUL AND CHBAP SILKS 
NEW USEFU ANT CHEAP LINENS. 
AMES SPENCE AND COS 
NEW 
MES SPENCE AND CO’S 
NEW USEFUL AND CHEAP FANCY DRESSES. 
ASSELL’S PURE TEA and COFFEE. 
Warehouse, *0, Fenchurch-street, London. 
nowned In all parts for their excellence. 
\ASSELL’S TEAS aud COFFEES. 
GENTS WANTED for CASSELL’S TEAS 
and COFFERS in wy fally supplied. 


AMES SPENCE AND Oos 
USEFUL AND CHEAP MANTLES. 
J A 
76, 77, 78, St. Paul’s-churehy«rd. 
SSELUS CHOICE COFFEES. Re- 
Bold by Agents thronghont the Kingdom. 
CASSELL, SM SMiT 


— 4 — and Oo., 60. nb ch 
PURE cH CHINESE TEA, the best family tea 
and, at 2s. 6d. per Ib., In Ib, 616. tins, 


and 1 — At BEWETTS large Chinese warehouse 
82, King William street, 
35 where oe noe be seen the 


et tee 


(ses ORYSTAL GLASS OHANDE- 
LIBRS. 


Wall Lights and Lestres, for Gas and Candles. 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze sad Ormolu, Moderator Lamps. 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Ordera, promptly exeouted. 
All Articles marked in plein figures. 

45, OX FORD-STRERT, W. 

Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad street, Birmingham. 
Eetallished 1807 


R. ESKELL, the Author of Pure 

r and What it Doe for Us,” “ Painless Tooth 
A nsesthesia Locally * „ Dental 

1. Dentistry, ite 
„ may be CONSULTED DAILY, 
from Ke Pour ofleck, at hie only re-tdenes, 
7 — Grosvenor -square (a few doors Bond 


M 


882 uplieixe. —The best Purifier 
is admitted by all 


they do pot e A bes- 
sity for the ual use es, and are thus strongly 
recommended as the BEST FA ILY MEDICINE. Sold by 
all Chemists and other dealers in Patent fed icines, at la. 14d., 
2s. ., and 4s, 6d. 
CROSBY'S 
BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR. 
Opiates, eo woe are too often invoked to 
ve relief ip all Palmonary Diseases. 
2 jaclous rewedies, which yield 
relief at the « of enfeebling digestive orgava 


„dern scievce pints to CRUSBY'S BaLSaMIC 
666d ELIXIR as the true remedy. 
SELECT TESTIMONIAL. 

Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” 
ae :— I have repeatediy obecrvel how very rapidly and 
imvariably nu subdued Congh, Pain, and irritation of the 
Chet in cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with 
the greatest confidence, recommend it es a most valuable 
= Ss eee strengthening treatment for this 


This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not 
improves digestion and 
tage is used with the most 


0% OOFING COUGH. — ROCHE'S HERBAL 
MBRUCATION. ‘The celebrated Eftectual Cure for 


\ 


| 8 8 ek. N 


— pray Mat 


e 


TURNER AND COMPANY, 
DYERS, CLEANERS, BLEACHERS, AND UPHOLSTERERS, 


HEAD OFFICE.—6, Wigmore-street, 


BRANCHED. FP haar eres 


STEAM DYE WORKS.—Silchester-road W 


Are Dyeing Black 2 Lg daily. All 22 1 oe 
u new. Velvet, Sha Dresses, Gentlemen 


FF 
seamen. * 3 — to all pre daily. A tbl ee — 


. terrace, St — *s-road, K 


iah equare, W. 
West. St, Jobn's Wood, N. v. 


Park, w. 


— 1843. 


— — — 


— en « 


> — — 


ae J. “COCK BRELL and 


COMPAN Y.—Best Coals on! pay wh ye G. J. C. and 
Co, ell no other than tbe haw Wai's end la. whieh they im- 
port direct from the pita, by sea aud ral. For domestic pur- 

poses, these coals are the cleanest, the most durable, and the 
— tm the end whether for the dining room, for the 
drawing room. or for the kitchen. Vendors to Her wp * 
H. R. H. NI F the Duke of in 
burgh.—13 : Eaton Pimlico (office next to 
Grosvenor Hotel) ; ; Purfleet EBarl-street, Blackfriars 
Sunderland Wharf, Peckham ; 8 — 1 147 
Office, 108, b-s ) ; aleo ton prices 
Uaurion. J “Oana Gb. bhapiby no Agents elsdwhete, 
entitled to use 1 name. 


ALS. a & 00.8 Hetton or Lambton 


Walzen, rey ‘ wu and railway, 24+. 
Hartle ool Sen 238: She best Silkstone, Ws.; 
hew Silkstone, 208,; 0. ~ A and 19. Primrose, 
198 ; Barnsley, 198. ; best Derby, 19% Kitchen, 17s. 


Cobbles, * mn 17s. ; Nuts, 15s.; Tanfield Moor, 


ide, 1 I sacks. Net * 


K. . . 2 Kio 
voir Wh 


. Gréat Northern i NN ons K 


and Bale and 4 and 6 Wharves, Regent’ tae 
No Agente, 
ATENT KID Che yes 
WHEELER AND O. S OWN MAK 


Celebrated for perfection of Gt, mish, atrength, aud darability. 
Gentieme:’s, 4s. 8d ; Ladies’, delicately perfumed, 44. 4d. 
Lade Paris Kid Gloves, 2s, 64, ; Geatlemen’s, . 

A beantifal assortment of Glove bores snitable for presenta. 
Ladies and Gentlemen Russian Kid Gloves, 2s. 6d per pair. 
All Gloves Post free. 

WHEELER and CO, 210, REGENT £TREET. w.; 

16 and 17, POULTRY, aod Corner of LOMBARD-STREET, 
Oity, London. 

Established for apwents of Half e Contery. 


Mantles, ‘and 


silk-like 
Patterns sent, 


—— 


ELVETEEN for Dresses, 
Jecketa, beautifully soft «a 
2s, 6d. per yard, usually sold at . 
HARV®Y and CO., 
Lambeth House, Westminster Bridge, B. k. 


APANESE SILKS, first-rate io quality, at 
2s. 64d the ~~ An An “pinion utile eld not bw 4 od that this 
—— 1 not be — q 


* 4 + 


— le ES ee 5 A. 
%. d., the pext importation must be at amber ds. 
t coloars and black.— 


. Su REPS in 
mon the Hight stds, sulted fer 


The #BRRANO © 
portion Ar which ie not 
morning or tuner wear, 34s, 94., the full 
HARVEY and CO., 
Lambeth House, Westminster ‘Bridge, N.. 
NEW PATENT HAND LOCKSTITOH SBWING 
MACHINE. 


HE “EX — an really well-made 
and thoroughly reliable 1222 simple, ewtft, 
noiseless and effective. Wil 2 I, gather, „Mud, 


tuck, quilt, and do the entire work ter 4 fanily. ’ Price 
£4 5. inoluding hemmer, braider, complete set of tools, and 
portable Dok. Anv Machine purchased and not approved, will 
be immediately or the money retarned. 

THE HOVE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


23, Ludgate-bill, London, B. O. 


HPGINGTON'S GARDEN NETTING, the 

Cheapest and most Durable, \d. per sqaare yard, or in 

quantities of 250, 500, or 1,000 yards, carriage free 

EDGINGTON’S MARQUEES and GARDEN TENTS are 
the prettiest. 


ea MARQUEES for hire are the most haad- 
some and capacious. 


EDGINGTON'S RICK CLOTHS for 64 years have maintained 
their celebrity as the best. 
HAYTHORN’S and WALLER’S NETTINGS. 


4 222 ARA GOVERNMENT TENTS 


Sample of materia! m4 on application. 


Be particular— FREDERICK yr me aad CO., 
60 and 62, Old Kent-road, Leadon. G. E. 


IVIDENDS 10 to ® PER CENT. 
N For Safe and Profitable Investments. 
Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 
The April Number now ready. 


It contains all the Best-payieg and Safest Stock and Share 
Iu vestments 


CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 

Will Gud the above Circular a ade, valuable, and and reliable guide. 
Granville Sharp and Co, Stock and Share Brokers, 
$2, Poultry, Londen (Eetabliehed 1862). 

Bankers, London and Westminster, Lothbary. EK. C. 


QTATIONERY, PRINTING, ACCOUNT 
BOOKS, and over? ee requisite for the Counting -bouse. 


Qualities and prices wi compare advantageourly with 
house in the trade, The 1 tod 7 — 
under The and 1867,” K 

stock. Share Certiticates Restored aid Printed. Facial 


seals Destgued and Executed .— 
etre ot, ry K. C., and opposite the 
bringe, 8 


— ——— — — — — 


aud FLINT, 49 1 
wey Stations, London 


in the is. | DISCOUNT | ALLOWED | on 


BOUKS and MAUAZINES purchased at 62, Pater- 
acster-row, B.C. 


Pank of 61. — this 
2 * (at rete) seut Oarriage Free to 
cities, Sool aad sasge ee om the 
ber ive, 
sont Carriage Free on receipt of the publiabed 


K.lict Stock, 63, Paternesier-row, Louden, B. G. 


“ANY BOO 


4 


THREE PRIZE “MEDALS, 
PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 


PURE PICKLES, 
Sauces, Jams, and Delicacies 
of the haha quality, by 
CROSSE AND BLACK 
Proprietors of Captain sod ber Comite Pickle, Curry Paste, 
2 world, and wholesale at the 
Du. KING'S DANDELION ind QUININE 
The very best remedy for 
BILE, WIND, INDIGES1 10m. AgiDIEE, HEADACHE, 
Aad 2 222 wany 
ts bse K isd, N . aud 4, 6d., at al! clietiste. 
IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF 
MEDALS. CAUTION.—Bone 
the — — cate, 


puRVEYORS TO THE QUBEN, 
soHo 105. Tonvbox. 
LIVER PILLS (Withous Mercury). 
nearer 272 225 — to be the safest 
4 MSAT.—PaRiS aed H«~VBS BX 
gouuwe 


rr SEA SALT 3 the 
System. — the 5 a. Hg 


Mass SEA SALT 


ee 
— 0 Sty! 


Beare the words 


a bag on are 
and Son, 10, Worm 


— 

5 

08 e 
es pt 


and 
Len next door to eme 
323 eS NY, Oaté teers, 


tot House, Strand, 
o FATE DRMPATOH BOX 


3 1 


Fe e thai panty 4 
1 * Price from 10s. 


in by F 
eee Geis cee os 
43,84. eber. Jermyn-street. 

New Edition, on thick . 
2 e Bl Wise 
ITTO'S FAMILY BIBLE. With 
1 - uo 

tional 5 2. 4 7 a K 


ra precedent.” 


—Rev. C. H. 
— tavibad to 


XIII 
and Prospectuses, 


Terms 


—— 


TO LAY PREACHERS AND SUNDAY-SOHOOL 
TEACHERS. bored 
t he e DESE. 


HX CLASS 


and 
ae yols, sold).—This 
two testis :—The 0 


tains Ich prepared Lessons. „ — „. 
contains 120 prepared Ww Outlines 
ent adde ntl Garth te 


Sunday- 
led with 
ewer pony Se ee 


PTS sid tno thee r. 


and we deem his book a success. The 
2 — te 11 Mos, &t .; ot 1 OL, 88. post 


HE THEORY 4 PBA CE 
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WORKS BY 
SIR SAMUEL W. BAKER. 


— Bir Samael Baker has aided a much-coveted 


MR. SAMUSL SHARPE'S NEW WORK. 
pene arene ., 


Hi of HEBREW NATION 
.o By anom Sue, Author 
London : J. Rassell Smith, 86, Soho-equare. 


New Bdition, in crown dv, price &. 64., cloth. 


POW ER of the SOUL over the BODY. 
Gon db. MROP.L. Author of 
te the Mind.” “ Man 


Landen: Loagmams, Green, aad Oo., Pa! ernoster-row. 


nate Price Sc, free by post Se. d., 


S8 ING +g ag Fast R CAUSE and 
Ae By Arn MA, ot 


CABINET PORTRsITS OF 
THE RIGHT HON. W. K FORSTER, Kr., 
42 


inst. 


Mr. MORRIS’S SERMONS, entitled, THE 
OPEN SECRET,” will be ready for delivery on the 22nd 
Price 6s. 


ARTHUR MIALL, 18, BOUVERIE-STRERT, E. o. 


“| THE SECOND EDITION of Mr. SKEATS’S 
“HISTORY of the FREE CHURCHES of ENGLAND” 
will be ready for delivery on the 22nd inst. 


ARTHUR MIALL, 18, BOUVERIE-STREET, EO. 


Price 14s. 


* 
— - 


And Numerous 


— 


Illastrative 


THE POPULAR EDITION. — Part I., Ready in May, Price One Shilling. 


THE 
LIFE OF OUR LORD AND SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST, 


By tHe Rev. JOHN FLEETWOOD, D. D. 


Notes by the most eminent Biblical 
Illustrated with highly-finished Coloured Eogravings and upwards of 300 Woodcuts. 


Critics. Profusely 


~~, 


This Popular Bdition is specially adapted for Family Reading, while the numerous IIlustratlve Notes will be found 
serviceable to Sanday School Tescbers The Coloured My vill reades 
this Edition more generally attrective than any similar work 


The following are the principal features of Part L., which may fsirly be considered as a Specimen of the whole work :— 


nted in Mars. hton Brothers’ best style, will render 
— Leig style, will re 


SS 
n 8 y engray 
gold. with Vignette by Schnorr. Also, 4th. 
reed throu,shout the letter- 
bold type cast expressly 


-JAMES SANGSTER and COMPANY, 31, Paternoster-row, B. O., and all Booksellers. 


EUROPE. 2 vols. 


BNEW NOVEL—This day, 8 vole, post Gro, Sia Gd. 
2 DOONE: A Story of Exmoor. By 
Ricgarnp Doppsrpos Bano. 


> and W Orown- 
n arston, buildings, 188, 


Also, this day, 
BAYARD TAYLORS BYWAYS of 


Just 


in demy evo, 


pad ished 
A SYSTEM of BIBLIC 
By Daurrzeca, D. 


AL PSYCHOLOGY. 


Paar 
— atim, Ph. . ) 


price IN., 


THE LATE BEV. J. J. WAITS. 
To be published by subscription, in short score, price u., 
MEMORIAL EDITION 


— 
> 


of 


i 
E 


1 2k 
5 Fede 


RTERLY REVI 
is published This Day 


EW, No. 252, 


NEW WORK SY THE AUTHOR OF “MEMORIALS OF 
CAPTAIN HBOLEY VICARS.” 


Immediately, small 8vo, 
HINING LiGaT EE 


London: James Nisbet and O., 21, Berners-ctrees, W. 


This day is published, post , 7s. d., cloth, 
(THE LiFs, LABOURS, and WRITINGS, 
of CESAR MAULAN, Minister of the Gospel in the 
L/ Bgtiee du Temoignage. 


of Geneva, Doctor of Divinty, aad Peter of 
By Onn of hie fous, With Por- 


With Portrait, crown , 8s. 64., cloth. 


KETCHES from the LIFE and CHARAC- 
TER of THOMAS THOMPSON, 4 By bis Daughter, 


of a life of noble r oY „ self- 
ü James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners street, W. 


With Portrait, post Svo, G., cloth, 


MEMOIR of GEORGE STEWARD, the 
Author of Sovereignty.” 


, crown Bro, Gc, loch. 


published 
on the BOOK of REVELATION. 
of Notes on the Unfulflied Pruphe- 


SECOND, and THIRD 
VOLUMES of the UNIFORM EDITION of the 
WORKS of the Late JAMES HAMILTON, D. O., are now 


T. boom to all whe admired Dr. Hamilton and his 


Writing. — British Quarterly Review. 
Leadon : James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


Just published, post gro, price 5s. 


remarkable for breadth of view aad perfection of 
“Dally Tele Usurpation ’ is especially deser- 


